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UNDERRATED FILMS 
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to why certain films are championed over others and. In some cases, without justification, 
considering the merits of the work. 

Part of CineAction's mandate has been a commitment to discussing films that are underrat- 
ed and/or neglected. For example, the TIFF section of this issue Includes films that were 
ignored by the press during the festival yet deserve recognition. At present, most film maga- 
zines restrict their coverage to mainstream critical favourites while academic journals tend to 
concentrate on areas of specialization. 
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The Skull Beneath the Skin 

PATRICE CHEREAU AND SON FRERE 


ROBIN WOOD 

The anxiety we carry within us, all our broken dreams, the inexpli- 
cable cruelty, the fear of death, the painful insight into our earthly 
condition, have worn out our hope of a divine salvation. The cries 
of our faith and doubt against the darkness and the silence are 
terrible proofs of our loneliness and fear. Do you think it's like that? 
— Bibi Andersson reading from an (unidentified) book in Bergman's Persona. 

Shall I at least set my lands in order? 

— T.S. Eliot, The Wasteland 



Patrice Chereau is perhaps the most uncompromising of all major contemporary filmmakers. 
Unless content to exist in a private and Inaccessible world, every filmmaker (every artist) Is 
compelled to develop ways of negotiating with the audience, finding the means of expressing 
what needs to be expressed so that it is not only comprehensible but to some extent palat- 
able. At the lowest, most craven, money-grubbing and contemptible, extreme, we might 
place modern Hollywood, with its outpourings of teen sex comedies and increasingly repulsive 
gorefests — up to, that is, the past year or so, when a few intelligent and even challenging 
films have begun to emerge, a development for which we should thank (If for nothing else) 
President Bush, who has at last (after many efforts) managed to make protest popular. But the 
challenge of such films is not sufficiently disturbing seriously to damage their reception at the 
box office. At a far further extreme are those filmmakers who are ready to risk outright rejec- 
tion simply because they feel an irresistible need to confront their audiences with realities most 
of us prefer not to think about, among which apparently needless and meaningless suffering 
and death are perhaps the most prominent, basic and existential. 


Because its leading character is (like Chereau) gay, I chose Son 
here as one of the dozen films to screen for my class of twenty 
university students in a course on 'Queer Cinema' last summer. 
All twenty were there when the film began; when I turned on 
the lights at the end, only five remained. A pity, because it was 
a strong candidate for the best film on the course. ..but also, I 
think, a credit to Chereau, who has made what is perhaps the 
finest, most intelligent, most uncompromising film about dying 
that I have ever seen. I have spent much of the past two weeks 
with it, and it is now among my favourite films. Dying, a topic 
most of us try hard to avoid, is also (along with being born) the 
one that most nearly concerns all of us. There are many films 
about death, but very few about dying. Death is something we 
all know about, because we all know It's going to happen to us 
somewhere, sometime. Yet it remains strangely abstract, as if it 
both concerns us and doesn't: we can toss it aside. Dying, and 
what it means, is something else. 

A society coming apart at top and bottom, or passing 
over into another form, contains just as many possibil- 
ities for revelation as a society running along smooth- 
ly within its own rut. The individual is thrust out of the 
sheltered nest that society has provided. He can no 
longer hide his nakedness by the old disguises. He 
learns how much he has taken for granted was by Its 
own nature neither eternal nor necessary but thor- 
oughly temporal and contingent. He learns that the 
solitude of the self Is an irreducible dimension of 
human life no matter how completely that self had 
seemed to be contained In its social milieu. In the end 
he sees each man as solitary and unsheltered before 
his own death. 

—William Barrett, Irrational Man: A Study in Existential 
Philosophy 

Chereau's extraordinary film has taught me something towards 
confronting my own death: a beginning, at least. I am 75 years 


old. As most of my elder siblings and both my parents lived well 
Into their nineties, I am not too distressed by that fact. I can 
even laugh about it. But I think, if I were only 25 years old, it 
would be a good and intelligent step to contemplate this unde- 
niable fact of our existence: our non-existence. Many reject any 
attempt to talk about dying as 'morbid', which is mere cow- 
ardice and self-defence. Very few want to confront death and 
talk about it. As Dylan Thomas said, 'Do not go gentle into that 
good night...' — though I'm not convinced that we should 
'...rage, rage, against the dying of the light....' Chereau is too 
intelligent for mere useless rage. 

Existentialism (In my limited understanding of it) Involves the 
rejection of all the comforting ideas and beliefs that the human 
race has Invented to give life a meaning It doesn't 'existentially' 
possess: notably religious beliefs, eternal life, a benevolent God, 
an immortal (but unidentifiable) 'soul', an elaborate system of 
rewards and punishments for our behaviour. Certainly, I aban- 
doned all religious convictions many years ago, and I think our 
world would be a better and happier place if others did the 
same. Why do we so desperately need, following Lewis Carroll's 
White Queen, to believe six Impossible things every day before 
breakfast? The rejection leaves us human individuals stranded 
and 'naked', hence with the necessity of constructing our own 
meaning. It also leaves us with personal responsibility: if no 
higher being is responsible for us, we must be responsible for 
ourselves, for our own choices and decisions, for our own con- 
tacts and relationships, with no promise of celestial rewards. This 
places enormous importance on death, no longer the gateway 
to eternal bliss but quite simply the extinction of meaning — of 
the meaning we have constructed for ourselves. But, except for 
those few who could be confident of eternal bliss, death has 
always been terrifying, though for vastly different reasons. When 
God was still alive, it was the terror of eternal damnation, the 
inability to die; under Existentialism it is the dread of nothing- 
ness, of mere extinction — unless, perhaps, you can be complete- 
ly convinced that you have fulfilled your human potential and 
have nothing further to live for, which is probably rarer and even 
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more presumptuous than the confident assurance of 'salvation'. 
Son Frere seems to be one of the very few fictional films 
(Kurosawa's Ikiru is another) that is actually about dying, as 
opposed to using death as a necessary plot device or way of 
ending the story, or a means of punishment or self-sacrifice or 
saving one's soul. I have not been able to think of any others. 
The film opens on an Existential landscape: a still shot of bare, 
drab, undistinguished and unattractive rocks by the sea with, 
in the far distance, a large house and a few hovels, with no 
signs of life. It appears to be summer. Nothing moves, nothing 
but tough lichen grows. The dialogue begins before we see 
who is speaking: an old man holding forth about shipwrecks to 
two younger men, one of whom looks very ill. We cannot know 
this at the time, but the shot is outside chronology: it belongs 
somewhere near the end of the film, before the sick man's sui- 
cide. There Is the hint that he knows he is going to die soon, 
because he talks obsessively (in a tone that sounds half-serious, 
half-ironic) about 'ferries', evoking (given his evident condi- 
tion) Charon, the ferryman of mythology, who rowed souls to 
the land of the dead. 

The old man's talk of shipwreck establishes a motif that 
recurs In various manifestations: the unnamed, hence unde- 
fined. The old man knows the exact place locally where these 
shipwrecks happen, but he can't remember the name. In the 
first chronological sequence ('February'), in Luc's city apart- 
ment, Thomas (the dying brother) tells him that his disease has 
a name, but he never speaks it (doctors thought It might be 
leukemia or AIDS, but it is neither); in the hospital the woman 
doctor again assures us that It has a name, but she speaks only 
of the major symptom, the drop way below normal of 
'platelets'. The film has the same reticence about work. 
Thomas Is clearly too ill to work, but we never learn what his 
profession was; the father's Is never identified; when Thomas 
asks Luc if he's still a teacher Luc doesn't answer, and this 
remains unestablished (though never denied). Although the 
characters live in a very real world, we are never given the sort 
of background information realism normally demands and 
audiences expect. We are to be concerned with deeper life 
issues to which such things are irrelevant. An existential inquiry 
into the significance of death has little interest in what you do 
for a living or what disease you die of. 

Of far greater potential importance are relationships: how we 
relate to others, how we feel about them, and why: blood rela- 
tives and lovers. The parents of Thomas and Luc appear in the 
film relatively briefly and are of little consequence. The mother 
Is helpless, largely passive, lost; the father blusters and falls back 
on good old 'common sense' and empty maxims. His most sig- 
nificant moment comes when he loses his always precarious 
control and demands to know why this has happened to 
Thomas rather than to Luc, which wouldn't have mattered. The 
parents never mention that Luc Is gay, but we are surely meant 
to see this as the basis of the father's anger and parental prefer- 
ence. In the final scenes the father Is absent and the mother sits 
In silent misery at a table in the background of the shots, never 
venturing to speak, silenced by what is beyond her grasp. 

The central, and ultimately the only truly meaningful, rela- 


tionship in the film is (as the title suggests) that between the 
brothers — which Is not to belittle the crucial importance of their 
respective lovers, to which I shall return. Their first scene togeth- 
er (chronologically the earliest In the film) establishes at once 
what their relationship has been and how the shadow of possi- 
bly imminent death may change it — the change, very gradual, 
and meticulously mapped by Chereau, will take up the rest of 
the film. Luc is clearly surprised by Thomas' visit, and his reluc- 
tant welcome Is both hostile and defensive: It is clear that his 
brother has never visited him before. Thomas insists that Luc's 
apartment is exactly as he imagined it — mentioning, especially, 
the amount of books, but also noting the two indented pillows 
on the double bed, the implication of which is surely that, when 
he received Thomas' phone call announcing his totally unex- 
pected visit, Luc had only just time to turn his unidentified part- 
ner out. Thomas' attitude to his brother's homosexuality Isn't 
blatantly hostile: he simply feels the need to assert his (hetero- 
sexual) superiority. At the same time. It is clear that (a) he is ter- 
rified and (b) Luc is the only person to whom he could turn (he 
has told his parents he Is undergoing 'tests', but no more). Luc 
Is clearly reluctant to be dragged into this (it is already clear, and 
will become clearer, that he owes his brother nothing). But we 
also sense that this is a somewhat different brother — a brother 
who is out of control, desperate and terrified, a brother (we are 
led to realize) whom Luc has never really encountered before. 

One of the most Interesting aspects of this complex film Is the 
role of the two lovers — Thomas' lover Claire, Luc's lover Vincent. 
Both disappear from the film long before the end (Claire appar- 
ently opts out because the ordeal Is too much for her, Luc 
(ambiguously) decides to end his relationship with Vincent in 
order to give all his time to his brother), but both play decisive 
roles in the relationship between the brothers, Claire negatively, 
Vincent positively. Both reveal intelligence and insight far 
beyond anything the parents can offer. We don't know how 
long Claire and Thomas have been lovers or how their relation- 
ship has worked, but when we first see her (aside from her silent 
background presence in the scene of the first parents' visit) 
Vincent is clearly, pathetically, using her to bolster his confi- 
dence, reaching up from his hospital bed to pull down her dress, 
stroke her breasts, to her understandable embarrassment; we 
register her relief, and swift departure, when this is Interrupted 
by Luc's arrival In the ward. Her final scene in the film, when Luc, 
understanding her pain — or more precisely her sense of her own 
inadequacy — holds her, kisses her, in an almost-erotic embrace, 
which she perfectly understands (both its genuineness and Its 
transience), is among its most complex and beautiful moments. 

Vincent's role in reuniting the brothers is even more complex. 
Clearly and touchingly concerned when Luc first tells him about 
Thomas, he has begun to visit him In hospital (without Luc's per- 
mission or even knowledge). Luc (who Is some distance from 
being your totally accepting, open gay male — we see him, in the 
beach sequence with Thomas, telling a group of naked gay 
youths not to 'go all the way') has been embarrassed from the 
start by Thomas's presence, even denying, when he learns of 
Vincent's hospital visits, that he knows who Vincent is. 
Essentially, it Is Vincent who explains Thomas to him ('I think he 
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thinks about it, that's why he's not afraid. He's brave... You need 
to think about the two of you. You two are sharing something 
important.'). Cut to Luc, foreground, sitting on the bed thinking 
this over, Vincent now asleep. 

There follows the film's most remarkable and troubling 
scene. We are back in the hospital, Thomas (close-up) on a life 
support system, the camera moving down over his scarred and 
ruined body. Luc appears, in mask and hospital coat, and asks to 
watch. For the first time in the film background music creeps in: 
it's the introduction to the Marianne Faithful song Sleep, which 
we shall hear in full over the end titles^ (Faithful had a support- 
ing role in Chereau's previous film Intimacy). Its purpose here is 
to alert us to a shift in reality-level. Chereau cuts to a fast forward 
tracking-shot of Luc wandering through a house we have not 
seen before (presumably the parental home, by the sea). The 
haunting, enigmatic song continues over the ensuing scene ('It 
is safe to sleep alone/ In a place no one knows,/ And to seek life 
under stone/ In a place water flows./ It is best to find in sleep/ 
The missing pieces that you lost,/ Best that you refuse to weep,/ 
Ash to ash, dust to dust'). There Is a bed with a figure in it on 
life support, but the figure is fully dressed and we recognize it as 
Luc. The film cross-cuts between Luc watching and Luc on the 
bed. Thomas enters, tells Luc to join him, rushes out. Then 
Vincent is sitting beside the bed, in a dressing-gown, asking If 
Luc has unhooked his support system again ('I can't help you if 
you do that'). Then we are back in the hospital room and reali- 
ty, and the song stops. Thomas wakes up, tells Luc that he had 
a dream in which he ate his hat. Luc hesitates, manages a smile, 
asks if it tasted good. The movement into fantasy/hallucination 
Is the film's pivotal moment, the ultimate breakdown of barriers 
between the brothers, the sharing of the reality of death — which 
leads directly, though with a somewhat brutal abruptness, to 
Luc's decision to break with Vincent in order to devote all his 
time to Thomas. However, as he tells Thomas this he qualifies it 
immediately with 'Maybe... I don't know...'. 

Yet (the film suggests, both structurally and in terms of direct 
impact) there has already been a decisive moment In Luc's edu- 
cation in existential reality: his encounter with the nineteen- 
year-old boy (he seems scarcely an adult) as he wanders around 
the hospital waiting for further news of his brother. The scene 
occurs at roughly the film's midpoint, and the character in ques- 
tion never appears before or after and has no relation to the 
film's main narrative — all of which sets it apart, a privileged 
moment, a disturbance within an always disturbing film, not 
quite assimilable Into the linear development. The boy, awk- 
wardly carrying his IV stand around with him, stops as they 
make eye contact. He wants to talk. He is naked under his gown; 
the whole encounter has muted sexual overtones. The boy talks. 
His sickness is unnamed (like Thomas's), he has been cut open, 
they are going to cut him open again, he shows Luc the incision 
from his chest to his navel, he doesn't want to be cut open any 
more. Luc, watching him struggle away with his apparatus, feels 
compelled to reach out, touch him, try to embrace him... an 
extraordinary moment where the erotic and the caring reach 
fusion, an effect repeated near the end in Luc's last scene with 
Thomas before the latter's suicide. But the boy turns away. 


beyond touch. In a desolate film, this Is the most desolate 
moment, the moment where the existential questions (Why are 
we born, why do we live, what do we live for?) are most clearly 
confronted, and significantly left unanswered . The film's ending 
balances this but doesn't by any means annihilate It. 

The final scenes 

The crux of the final sequences is of course Thomas's suicide. It 
is preceded by a series of three scenes describing the brothers' 
increasing closeness and affection — scenes perhaps made possi- 
ble by the father's unexplained absence: 

1 . In the home, Luc suggests a swim together. In the event 
Thomas sits on the beach and watches. Luc, emerging from the 
water, tells him it's as well he didn't swim because of the strong 
undertow. It seems logical to associate this with the film's open- 
ing scene, with the old man, which establishes that there is a 
particular place where shipwrecks happen and bodies are not 
recovered. It is also the place that Thomas will choose for his sui- 
cide, as if Luc had somehow suggested this. There is, however, 
no sense of blame: rather, as the suicide is a matter of rational 
choice (an existential suicide), Thomas is acknowledging his 
brother by choosing the place. 

2. Such a reading is confirmed by the second scene, which fol- 
lows at once. The brothers are on the beach, clothed; Thomas 
tells Luc that he loves him; Luc, initially surprised, reciprocates. 

3. Back in a bed in the hospital, Thomas takes Luc's hand and 
Luc pulls down his brother's gown to caress and stroke his skin — 
the effect Is at once erotic and asexual, the physical contact con- 
firming the previous scene's spoken affection. 

This is followed Immediately (in screen time — days at least 
have passed and Thomas has returned to the house) by 
Thomas's suicide, at dusk or perhaps dawn (the light Is dim), 
walking into the sea naked and alone. Cut to Luc, early morn- 
ing, searching the house for his brother then sitting at a table 
drinking coffee. When he eventually alerts the police the officer 
In charge wonders why he waited so long, but this has been 
explained for us in a brief flashback to the hospital establishing 
Thomas's decision. In Luc's presence, to stop all medication: he 
has decided to be allowed to choose his death. Delaying the 
inevitable call, Luc waits at home, receiving two phone calls, 
from the mother and from Claire: he tells her that Thomas is not 
up yet. 

The final, very brief, scene has Luc alone, silent, meditating. 
What has been gained? Understanding? Acceptance? 
Uncertainty? We don't know. Can an ending be both bleak and 
oddly affirmative simultaneously? 

Cine Act ion thanks Film International for granting permission to 
reprint this article. It appeared originally in Film International Issue 
21, Volume 4 Number 3, 2006. 

Notes 

1 . Chercdu's sensitivity to music prevents him from using it merely to 'tell us 
how to respond', in the lazy manner of most mainstream films. When he 
does use it (for example, the Adagio of Mahler's 10th symphony at the end 
of Ceux qui m'aiment prendront le train) it is fully earned. We might recall 
that he was responsible for a remarkable, predictably controversial, produc- 
tion of Wagner's cycle at Bayreuth, with Boulez as conductor. 
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National Reconciliation and its 
Performative Limitations 

JOHN BOORMAN'S IN MY COUNTRY 

AND FANTA REGINA NACRO'S NIGHT OF TRUTH 


JEREMY MARON 

Introduction: 

Reconciliation — A Very Different Final Solution 

After living under an apartheid government since 1948, on May 
10, 1994, South Africa witnessed the presidential inauguration 
of political prisoner and human rights activist Nelson Mandela, 
officially ending an era characterized by racially-motivated atroc- 
ities and human rights abuses.’ As a means of beginning to con- 
tend with the weight of the nation's violent past, and looking 
forward to a future in which citizens, formerly divided as black 

and white, victims and perpe- 
trators, would be united, the 
South African Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) was established in )uly 
1995 when President 
Mandela signed into law the 
Promotion of National Unity 
and Reconciliation Act.^ 
Presided over by Nobel laure- 
ate Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu, the TRC and its ambi- 
tions were strongly informed 
by Christian notions of recon- 
ciliation, confession, guilt and 
forgiveness. Given the promi- 
nent role that theological dis- 
course has traditionally played 
in the nation's political mat- 
ters, and that the "vast majority of South Africans are church 
members for whom Christianity is the most important ideologi- 
cal frame of reference", the Commission's institutional basis in 
Christian virtues is unsurprising.^ What does seem surprising, 
however, is the TRC's advocacy of a discourse of reconciliation 
and forgiveness in response to a historical period characterized 
by extreme and divisive violence. As a means of achieving such 
national unification, the TRC sought to bring together the per- 
petrators and victims of apartheid violence In hopes that, ideal- 
ly, the perpetrators would repent for their acts and the victims 
would offer forgiveness, thus leading to reconciliation between 
Individuals and ultimately for the nation at large.'’ 

Cristobal Krusen's Final Solution (United States, 2001) deals 
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extensively with these issues of reconciliation and forgiveness in 
South Africa In the late- and post-apartheid period. Produced by 
the Christian production agency Messenger Films, the title Final 
Solution invokes the National Socialist plan to engage In system- 
atic genocide as the "Final Solution to the European jewish 
Question."^ Krusen's film initially conforms to the genocldal 
Implications of Its title, applying It to the intentions of Gerrit 
Wolfaardt (jan Ellis), an Afrikaner white supremacist in South 
Africa at the end of the apartheid period, whose "solution" to 
the growing racial tensions between the white minority and 
black majority is the systematic extermination of the latter. 
However, Final Solution goes further than simply extracting the 
"Final Solution" from Its spatiallty and temporality in mid-20th 
century Europe. The film ultimately Inverts the murderous Intent 
of the "Final Solution" after Wolfaardt meets his future wife. 
Celeste (Liezel van der Merwe) and the Rev. Peter Lekota (john 
Kani), through whom he abandons his hate-filled Intentions. 
After this "conversion" of sorts, Wolfaardt becomes a staunch 
advocate of racial reconciliation as a "final solution" that fully 
conforms to the goals set forth by the TRC. While this about-face 
attracts seething anger from Moses Moremi (Mpho Lovinga), a 
black man that Wolfaardt had previously beaten nearly to death 
during a violent raid, the optimism adopted by Final Solution 
towards the possibility of transformation from genocldal hatred 
to compassionate reconciliation is manifest in the protagonist's 
ability to overcome his hatred, and is alluded to in the film's 
tagline, "Hate was the Problem... Forgiveness was the answer." 

However, as Richard A. Wilson notes, the version of restora- 
tive justice that was repeatedly invoked by national political fig- 
ures and the TRC was at dissonant odds with widespread popu- 
lar understandings of retribution and punishment as appropriate 
judicial responses to apartheid. ^ As such, it Is clear that the TRC's 
mandate of reconciliation through forgiveness, optimistically 
advocated in Final Solution, was far from wholeheartedly accept- 
ed by the South African population at large. Such dissonance 
suggests practical limitations to a theoretically utopian Ideal that 
seeks the unification of a heterogeneous population that invari- 
ably comprises countless conflicting opinions regarding the 
goals of the TRC and its understanding of what South Africa 
should "be" (reconciled and unified). 

In My Country (United Kingdom, John Boorman, 2004) and 
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Night of Truth {La Nuit de la Verite, Burkina Faso, Fanta Regina 
Macro, 2004) both approach this challenge in distinct ways. 
Both represent the goals of reconciliation as challenged by indi- 
vidual discrepancies over the viability of reconciliation as a mode 
of collectively confronting traumatic histories that had very con- 
crete impacts upon individuals. In My Country is more critical of 
the idealistic possibilities of the TRC's approach to reconciliation, 
portraying this reconciliation as a viable solution on a level of 
abstraction, but ultimately unsatisfactory in terms of its unifying 


potential for actual individual persons. Night of Truth also por- 
trays the challenges that a traumatic past poses to national rec- 
onciliation, but ultimately offers an alternate solution whereby 
the divisive past and a hopeful, united future are brought 
together in a site of memory (lieu de memoire) that suggests rec- 
onciliation can only truly be achieved when efforts are made to 
keep the traumatic past in the sight of the present, rather than 
attempting to simply "'forgive and forget. 

Despite these variations in approaching the problematic of 
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reconciliation, both films stress limitations to a reconciliatory 
policy of forgiveness and thus implicitly address the challenges 
that the South African TRC faced as it attempted to bring 
together victims and perpetrators of apartheid in an effort to 
heal a divisive past and look forward to a unified future. By high- 
lighting practical discrepancies amongst Individuals In conflict- 
ing factions (such as that between Wolfaardt and MoremI in 
Final Solution) that are, ideally, to be reconciled, but also con- 
flicts within such factions, these films call attention to the perfor- 
mative essence of "'nation'' and expose how the cogency of this 
performative threatens to be undermined when the nation is 
conceived as a Subject prior to and separate from the diverse 
individuals that ultimately constitute it. Before discussing In My 
Country and Night of Truth though, a few words about the South 
African TRC are necessary, as well as a brief discussion of the 
challenges faced by a unitary body aiming to articulate a singu- 
lar nation for a population of diverse (and divided) Individuals. 

Interpellation and the Problem of the National Subject 

The 1995 establishment of the South African Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission sought to confront the traumatic 
specter left on the nation by decades of brutality under the 
apartheid regime. Advocating the necessity of elucidating the 
"truth" of the nation's violently divisive past, the Commission 
brought victims and perpetrators together, often face to face, to 
publicly share testimonials in an effort to offer national catharsis, 
thus uniting those South Africans that had been politically and 
juridically divided along racial lines under the apartheid govern- 
ment. In an effort to encourage perpetrators to offer testimonies 
that would invariably betray shocking violence in which they 
had been personally involved, the Commission offered amnesty 
In exchange for their testimonies, provided the perpetrators 
could prove that their acts met a "political qualification''^ to 
which I will return in my discussion of In My Country. 

Sarah L. Lincoln argues that one of the most substantial chal- 
lenges facing the TRC was that many apartheid survivors felt 
that by granting amnesty to perpetrators, victims and their fam- 
ilies were being "cheated of the justice they demand[edj." They 
perceived that the needs of the "nation" were being placed 
ahead of their own as victims who had suffered unthinkable, 
tangible atrocities under the hands of the very Individuals that 
the State (via the TRC) was now attempting to incorporate 
under the idealistic rubric of national unity.^ With this in mind, I 
would like to suggest that this challenge, posed by advocating 
the necessity of a national catharsis at the expense of individual 
catharses, is firmly embedded in the conception of "nation" as 
something ontologically stable that can be uncovered through a 
process of truth and reconciliation. 

Of course, there is no such thing as a nation whose ontolog- 
ical status is a given, and the volatility of the concept of "nation" 
is manifest in the countless, unresolved debates regarding histo- 
ries of nations, histories of the ideas of nation, and the purposes 
of nations. 10 Thus, the "nation" lies not In any inherency that 
can be pointed to. Identified as such, and then described. To use 
the terms of linguistic philosopher j.L. Austin, to identify and 
think about a "nation" - for example, about South Africa as a 


unified country - does not comprise a constative utterance, i.e. 
something that is referring, either accurately or falsely, to some- 
thing that already supposedly /s.n Rather, the "identification" of 
a nation can more accurately be thought of as a performative 
act, in which "[t]he uttering of the words is, indeed, usually a, 
or even the, leading incidence in the performance of the act.''’^ 
In this sense. Identifying a nation, which does not inherently 
exist anywhere beyond its articulation, is a performative gesture 
since it successfully performs the act to which it refers, bringing 
Into being that which it articulates rather than simply referring 
something that is already there.^^ 

This distinction between constative and performative utter- 
ances provides a useful framework to contend with the chal- 
lenges facing the reconciliatory Ideals of the TRC. In short, the 
ideal of a unified South Africa, under which whites and blacks 
can live together without fear of racially-based segregation or 
violence, renders individuals as subjects to the nation. The impli- 
cations of this subjection become clear when contextualized rel- 
ative to Louis Althusser's discussion of ideological Interpellation, 
which enables the Interrogation of problems that arise when a 
"nation" to which individuals are to become subject is posited 
as a priori. In the case of the TRC, the Commission, acting in the 
name of the State, interpellates individuals by hailing all those 
who were "victimized" by the traumatic legacy of apartheid as 
united "South Africans". Through this act of Interpellation, the 
Individuals become subjugated as subjects to nation-state of 
South Africa (what Althusser would refer to as the Subject). I 
would like to suggest, however, that this subjection, this hailing 
as "unIted-South-African" in the name of a unified South Africa, 
implies the existence of a "nation" that precedes Its imagina- 
tion, perception and (performative) articulation by individuals 
(or. In the case of the TRC, organizations). Since the "nation of 
South Africa" depends for its existence on a performative artic- 
ulation, the subjection of the individuals to the "nation of South 
Africa" (the Subject) depends upon an "imaginary relationship 
of individuals to their real conditions of existence. In other 
words, the Subject (the TRC's articulation of South Africa) to 
which Individuals become related through the subjecting 
process of interpellation depends upon individuals believing this 
articulation, which would signal "concrete Individuals" as 
already interpellated as "concrete subjects". Without this 
belief, the fictitious relation between individuals and the nation 
Subject fails to yield a real subjection, and the unification desired 
by the TRC's articulation of the nation Subject is undermined. 

Lincoln acknowledges the complex challenges faced by the 
TRC and Individual resistance to its goals, but asserts that the 
Commission constitutes "a necessary performative moment in 
the building of a new nation." This identification of the TRC's 
function as performative suggests that the Commission is not 
actually searching for some Innate sense of South African unifi- 
cation that can be uncovered simply by unearthing an objective 
truth, and then overcoming this truth of division to move for- 
ward as a united nation. In the TRC's final report. Archbishop 
Tutu acknowledges that the "truth" sought by the TRC "will. In 
the very nature of things, never be fully revealed."’® In spite of 
the Impossibility of any sense of objective "truth", Lincoln 
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argues (by invoking the work of trauma theorist Dori Laub) that 
the importance of the testimonies collected by the TRC lies not 
in the historical veracity of the testifiers' memories (which are 
obviously fallible to some extent, at least from a perspective 
seeking omniscient objectivity). Rather, the testimonials 
become events in themselves, a collection of fragments that 
"might ultimately 'shore the ruins' of South Africa's decimated 
history." 

However, this acknowledgment that the "truth" is forever 
beyond the hands of the TRC's goals still overlooks the limita- 
tions posed by the performative status of the TRC's articulation 
of a 'new,' unified South Africa. This articulation of South Africa 
- which must always be thought of as performative since there 
is no a priori South Africa to which one could constatively refer - 
invariably attempts to speak for a homogenous and Inevitably 
theoretical "national subject." In this sense, the TRC's performa- 
tive articulation of the South African nation under a singular 
ideal of truth, amnesty and reconciliation ultimately and prob- 
lematically operates synecdochically. The Commission's can only 
be one articulation of the "nation," but It alms to speak for the 
whole nation. The TRC thus must overlook, or at least downplay 
imaginations, perceptions and articulations of the nation that 
are in tension with its Ideal of a reconciled South Africa. 
Consequently, the TRC's performative articulation of a "unified 
South Africa" cannot accommodate conflicting interpretations 
that exist within the fully heterogeneous "national subject" that 
question the practical and ethical viability of a nation established 
through the TRC's specific articulation. Since the "performative 
necessity" of the TRC invariably conceives of the nation as a 
Subject to identified (or constituted as a Subject specifically artic- 
ulated by the TRC) through a process of truth and reconciliation, 
it fails to acknowledge that the nation, and consequently, any 


ideal of what the nation should be, only comes into existence via 
the articulation of heterogeneous individuals and thus exists as 
a subject to those individuals (and not vice versa). In the TRC's 
strategy of reconciliation, personal differences are effaced as the 
population Is divided into "perpetrator" and "victim", and then 
unified through a collective victimhood (encapsulating both per- 
petrators and victims) by "establishing trauma as South Africans' 
common heritage".^® 

Both In My Country and Night of Truth call attention to dis- 
crepancies amongst individuals that challenge reconciliatory 
ambitions, such as those of the TRC. These discrepancies are not 
simply between individuals comprising the different groups 
whose reconciliation Is sought in order to end years of blood- 
shed, although these tensions are certainly Important. But the 
volatile, performative status of "nation" Is most evidenced in 
how the films highlight internal conflicts, either between victims 
or between perpetrators, which threaten to undermine idealistic 
notions of national reconciliation. In this sense, these films mobi- 
lize the problematic of nation by stressing conflicting Individual 
understandings of what the "nation" should be, thus emphasiz- 
ing the nation as not simply a performative, but a conflicted per- 
formative with heterogeneous voices grappling for a particular 
articulation of "nation" that will articulate a particular nation- 
subject (no longer Subject) Into existence. 

In Whose Country? 

john Boorman's In My Country opens with a series of shots that 
formally allude to the destructive force that apartheid had on 
the South African nation. The film's title sequence juxtaposes 
images of an edenic landscape with those of violence commit- 
ted along racially divided lines as white military officers and 
police roughly handle and beat blacks while other victims and 
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perpetrators look on nonchalantly. This edited conflict between 
idyllic and brutal content eventually yields to an archived video 
image of the newly freed Nelson Mandela. An auditory track 
that accompanies this image replays the conclusion of 
Mandela's Inaugural presidential address in which he declares 
"Never, never, and never again shall it be that this beautiful land 
will again experience the oppression of one by another." As 
these words, and the rest of the address asserts, "the time for 
the healing of wounds has come."^^ From the brutal specter of 
the apartheid-era emerges a land of idyllic beauty that had for 
decades been ruptured and divided, just as the images of vio- 
lence interspersed throughout In My Country's title sequence 
rupture the continuity of a scenic tour through a South African 
nature that deceptively appears to be untouched by violence. 

In My Country devotes large portions of its narrative to 
exploring and explaining the mission of the TRC, even going so 
far as to reconstruct testimonial encounters between victims and 
perpetrators, some of which (the film alleges in a title card) are 
derived from actual encounters. At the same time however, the 
depth and complexity of the racial rupture that the TRC sought 
to repair Is never far from the forefront of the film's attention. 
After the opening sequence and Mandela's optimistic speech, 
the film cuts to the home of Anna Malan (jullette Binoche), an 
Afrikaner poet sympathetic to the goals of the TRC who is 
assigned to cover a number of the testimonials for radio. In the 
middle of the night prior to her departure, Anna and the rest of 
her family awaken to the sounds of two black men sneaking into 
the cattle pen, which incites a violent reaction on the part of 
Anna's brother Boetie (Langley Kirkwood), as her father, Willem 
(Louis Van Niekerk) chides his daughter's sympathies with the 
TRC, caustically remarking "This Is the new South Africa you 
admire so much Anna?" 

Both Boetie and Willem invoke a racially divisive vocabulary 
of "us" vs. "them". After Boetie reveals that he shot one of the 
trespassers in the leg, he defends his actions as preemptive, 
arguing that since the abolishment of apartheid, "It's not our 
country anymore. It's open season on whites." The next morn- 
ing, as the family bids Anna farewell, Willem also explicitly artic- 
ulates his reservations about the steps being taken by the TRC 
by framing a division between the Afrikaners and South African 
blacks. While Anna's idealism is clear as she asserts that she 
"believes" In the TRC, her father demands to know when his 
daughter will "stop taking their side over ours," and pessimisti- 
cally interprets the TRC's mission as "trying to break us, blaming 
everything on the Afrikaner." By holding on to a clear division 
between white and black, Anna's father and Boetie both imme- 
diately stand out as a representatives of the outmoded narrative 
of racial (Afrikaner) survival, which was promulgated during the 
apartheid-era to assuage any guilt that members of the white 
minority may have felt in carrying out their "duties" in the name 
of the apartheid government.^^ And of course, this delineation 
of "us" vs. "them" is clearly antithetical to Mandela's, and simi- 
larly, the TRC's advocacy of a reconclliatory dialogue that seeks 
to (ultimately) pale such racial distinctions. 

The tension between black and white in the midst of an Insti- 
tutional body devoted to reconciliation continually persists 


throughout the film as Anna finds herself working alongside 
Langston Whitfield (Samuel L. jackson), a black American jour- 
nalist for the Washington Post who is thoroughly skeptical of the 
efficacy of TRC's strategy of reconciliation "when 90% of the 
country's wealth is still in the hands of the white minority." The 
film stresses the stark contrast between Anna's advocacy of the 
TRC and Langston's suspicion of it during their first Interaction 
at a press conference prior to the opening testimonial hearings. 
Whereas Langston displays an explicitly practical skepticism that 
is manifest in the emphasis that he places on economics as a pri- 
mary obstacle to reconciliation, Anna's idealistic hopes of a uni- 
fied South African nation mirrors that of the TRC. This similarity 
between Anna and the Commission Is brought to the fore dur- 
ing one of her questions in which she claims "South Africans" 
together, as a whole, have chosen "African justice, which is 
about reconciliation and not revenge," over Western justice, 
characterized by retribution. 

It is this concept of African justice or ubuntu, that Langston 
(along with other reporters in the press conference) is especial- 
ly resistant towards. Ubuntu was a seminal aspect of the nation- 
building goals of the TRC and, in the words of Archbishop Tutu, 
It Is to be used to go 'beyond justice' to forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation.^^ If "[ajmnesty may be understood as the secular coun- 
terpart of forgiveness,"^^ Langston's resistance towards ubuntu 
and towards Anna's vehement defense of it can be seen as 
reflective of a wider skepticism towards ubuntu that perceived it 
as primarily a not/on-building strategy that undermines the 
potential for many individuals to achieve any sense of cathartic 
relief through the punishment of their perpetrators. Richard A. 
Wilson suggests that there is a clear political utility to the ideal of 
ubuntu which is an "'always-already there' element of pan- 
Africanist ideology," and that this Ideal "should be recognized 
for what it is: an ideological concept with multiple meanings 
which conjoins human rights, restorative justice, reconciliation 
and nation building within the populist language of pan- 

Afrlcanism."^^ 

It is important to note however that In My Country stresses 
that amnesty for perpetrators was not unconditionally guaran- 
teed by the TRC, and was not to be granted "for crimes that 
were motivated by 'personal gain, or out of malice, ill will or 
spite. Furthermore, amnesty was only available for those acts 
that were "political", that is, committed by a member or sup- 
porter of a known political organization or an employee of the 
state, acting proportionally "in furtherance of a political strug- 
gle. jhe film simplifies this in a title card that states amnesty 
would be provided If the perpetrators "could prove they had fol- 
lowed orders." In one of his Washington Post articles entitled 
"South African Holocaust," Langston compares this provision 
with the infamous defense used by many Nazis at the 
Nuremberg trials. Accordingly, it is the TRC's willingness to 
accept this "justification" as fulfilling the necessary conditions 
for amnesty that ultimately drives Langston to the home of De 
jager (Brendan Gleeson), a former Afrikaner colonel whose 
"bosses" have "thrown [him] to the wolves" by calling him "a 
psychopath who murdered and tortured for the fun of It." Of 
course Langston's purpose in getting to De jager's "truth" Is not 
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to rescue the colonel, whom he clearly despises, but to ensure 
that his superiors are not able to escape punishment by using De 
jager as a scapegoat. This strategy serves to further embellish 
the distinction between Langston and Anna. While Langston's 
involvement with De )ager Is motivated by a desire for retribu- 
tive justice for individuals of high military rank, Anna's involve- 
ment In the TRC Is fueled by her belief in its ideals. 

This dissonance between Anna's idealism and Langston's 
skepticism culminates when she angrily confronts him regarding 
the aforementioned article in which he claims "Every white 
South African Is as guilty as the perpetrators themselves." When 
Langston responds by demanding she confront the "details" of 
"what your government's been doing In your name for the past 
40 years," the abstract nature of her idealism shatters. As she is 
now unable to ascertain how to feel about her own role in the 
TRC hearings, and in the historical past that they confront, Anna 
bursts out in a laughing/crying fit during the testimony of an 
Afrikaner as he describes how a landmine took the lives of his 
family. This is the only Instance in the film that has a white indi- 
vidual positioned as a victim in a TRC setting, which acts as a 
reminder that both whites and blacks suffered during the 
decades of apartheid, stressing a common heritage of trauma. It 
is thus essential that this reminder comes almost Immediately 
after Anna's defenses of her own status as Afrikaner are thrown 
into crisis, blurring any clear racial delineations between victim, 
perpetrator, and bystander. This racial blurring and the Idealistic 
possibilities that it yields for reconciliation is pushed further, 
however, as Langston removes Anna from the hearing as a result 
of her laughing/crying, and the two end up falling into bed in a 
sexual embrace as a fade-out implies a reconciliation of sorts as 
boundaries between black and white, perpetrator and victim, 
and Anna and Langston are broken down. 

While it may be tempting to view this sexual culmination as, 
in the words of Desson Thomson's review for the Washington 
Post, "keeping with the cheeslest of romance formulas,"^^ I 
would argue that if one views this sexual act as a symbolic rec- 
onciliation, It is a symbol that is self-consciously platitudinous. It 
is after this act that the idealism of the TRC's rhetoric of amnesty 
and reconciliation is proven fallible at the practical level. It is 
telling, for instance, that the only explicit example of forgiveness 
at a hearing that the film visualizes is when a child hugs the 
repentant murderer of his parents, suggesting that a degree of 
Innocence is necessary for the goals set out by the TRC. 

Moreover, the sexualized reconciliation between Anna and 
Langston, accompanied In the film by soft music and romantic 
lighting, has very explicit, practical consequences on Anna's 
marriage. When Anna "confesses" her infidelity to her husband, 
clearly operating under the important role that "truth" plays In 
the TRC's understanding of unification, her husband berates her 
by sarcastically Invoking notions of forgiveness, amnesty and 
truth, demonstrating that he believes such virtues to be ludi- 
crous in this situation: "You expect me to forgive you? You want 
amnesty from me? Two can play at that game. Let's have a fuck- 
ing hearing. You can confess and he can tell me whether you're 
telling the truth or not." 

But the practical limitations of reconciliation and amnesty 


that come to the fore after Langston and Anna's sexual 
encounter do not end with its consequences on her marriage. 
Anna's decision to confess to her husband occurs after she dis- 
covers that her brother participated In the same acts of atrocity 
that De jager is seeking amnesty for. Ultimately De jager's appli- 
cation for amnesty is revoked as the court determines that while 
he was acting under orders his actions were not "proportional" 
to the objectives sought. Accordingly, after Anna discovers that 
the truth of Boetie's collusion with De jager and confronts him 
about his past, the revelation of his actions prompts him to com- 
mit suicide. In this case, the emergence of the truth is far from 
emancipatory for Anna's brother, who ultimately takes justice 
Into his own hands to evade the justice of the Commission, 
whom he knows will turn down his pleas for amnesty now that 
the extent of his actions has been revealed and a precedent has 
been set with De jager. As such, in the cases of both Anna's 
brother and between her and her husband, the truth Is far from 
a guarantee of reconciliation, serving rather as an Instrument of 
division. 

With these challenges to the TRC's conception of truth, rec- 
onciliation and amnesty in mind, it is tempting to view the film 
as conforming to Langston's skepticism of ubuntu. However, just 
as Anna's idealism of ubuntu is challenged when put into prac- 
tice, Langston's skepticism is also rendered somewhat abstract 
by his own position as an outsider (American) in the midst of the 
TRC hearings. While De jager's conviction, which simultaneous- 
ly serves as retribution for his own action as well as making pos- 
sible further convictions of his superiors, may have fulfilled one 
of Langston's goals, the film concludes by challenging 
Langston's own advocacy of retribution, often associated with 
"Western" justice.^’ 

After leaving a celebration at the conclusion of the TRC hear- 
ings, the car carrying Langston and Dumi (Menzi Ngubane), a 
black South African that acted as an assistant and guide for both 
Langston and Anna, Is stopped on a dark road by a small group 
of blacks carrying guns that the two men mistake to be a car- 
jacking. Throughout the film, Dumi's garrulous manner stands 
out starkly relative to the film's predominantly somber diegesis, 
and in the preceding scene, Anna makes this quite explicit as she 
bids him farewell, thanking him "for making me laugh when 
there was nothing to laugh about." As such, when the armed 
group accosts Dumi, Langston is dumbfounded as they accuse 
the guide of betraying them and other colleagues by Identifying 
them during the apartheid era. Dumi's defense that his family's 
lives would have been in danger if he had not followed orders Is 
useless in this confrontation that occurs outside the TRC's rhet- 
oric of amnesty. In accordance with Wilson's assertion that in 
spite of the TRC's mandate, embracement of the ideals of ret- 
ributive justice was still very prevalent in popular mindset (see 
footnote 6), one of the men shoots Dumi in the stomach and 
leaves him to die as Langston stands over him in shocked hor- 
ror. As such. It is not so much that the film ultimately takes 
Langston's "side" over Anna's. Rather, this conclusion cautions 
against a universalized approach, as advocated by the TRC, as a 
means to contend with a history that affected people on individ- 
ualized levels. 
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Night of Truth, Site of Memory 

Fanta Regina Macro's Night of Truth represents similar challenges 
to reconciliatory solutions, but is situated in an unnamed African 
country suffering from a bloody conflict between the ruling 
Nayaks and the opposition Bonandes. After a truce is declared 
between the two factions, a celebratory feast Is planned in the 
Bonande village, hosted by Col. Theo (Moussa CIsse). While 
many Bonandes are relieved at the prospect of peace, there are 
clear instances of dissention, especially from Tomoto (Rasmane 
Ouedraogo), an eccentric Bonande who views the colonel as a 
traitor for inviting the Nayak president, Lt. Soulu (Adama 
Ouedraogo) to the celebration. Moreover, like Anna's father and 
brother in In My Country, Tomoto's hatred of the Nayaks is 
espoused through a vocabulary that clearly posits the Nayaks as 
others apart from the Bonandes. As a group of women in the vil- 
lage are preparing for the feast, Tomoto enters the kitchen and 
declares, "The Nayaks are not men like us. If you catch one 
you'll see. He'll have scales on his skin. Like a snake!" 

Although suspicions persist as Nayak President Soulu, his wife 
Edna, and his armed security forces arrive at the Bonande vil- 
lage, the feast commences, and the idealistic possibility of rec- 
onciliation appears to become a reality as both sides eventually 
lay down their guns. However, over the course of the dinner, 
through dialogue and flashbacks, the film gradually reveals that 
Theo was responsible for the castration and death of Soulu and 
Edna's son, Michele. Like In My Country, this emergence of truth 
does not afford unconditional reconciliation and amnesty. When 
Theo begs Edna for her forgiveness after confessing his role In 
killing her son, she has him swarmed by Nayak guards and 
cooked alive over a fire as a form of retributive justice. When the 
rest of the celebrating crowd discovers the murder of the 
colonel, Soulu kills his wife for disrupting the "peace process" in 
another Instance of retributive justice. Certainly these acts of vio- 
lence explicitly demonstrate how conflicts not only between but 
within opposing factions complicate the possibilities for reconcil- 
iation, especially since It is ultimately Tomoto's interference that 
prevents a warning of Edna's murderous intentions from reach- 
ing Theo. However, with these dissentions in mind. Night of 
Truth goes further than In My Country, and uses these acts of 
divisive violence as means to achieve reconciliatory peace. 

In Night of Truth, reconciliation cannot occur merely through 
idealistic words, but through visible means. While Soulu initially 
declares, "Let's forget the past" at the opening of the celebra- 
tion, the violent events of the "night of truth" shatter the ideal- 
ism of this declaration. In an attempt to reinstItute the possibili- 
ty of reconciliation, the next morning the president declares that 
Edna and Theo will be buried in the same grave as a visual 
reminder of the unification of the formerly conflicting groups. 
The presence of this grave as a reminder hearkens a contradicto- 
ry challenge that the TRC's goals of reconciliation invariably 
mobilizes. As Lincoln notes, "The pressing question remains: 
how do we — as individuals and as a nation — account for simul- 
taneous Imperatives to remember and to forget South Africa's 
traumatic past? How, especially, do we "remember" apartheid 
without reinscribing its divisiveness in the present?"^^ With this 
challenge of contradiction in mind, the Nayak/Bonande grave 


constitutes a site of memory, what historian Pierre Nora refers to 
as a lieu de memoire. 

Nora argues that a relatively recent perception of an "accel- 
eration of history [or] an increasingly rapid slippage of the pres- 
ent Into a historical past that is gone for good"^^ has overturned 
conceptions of "history" as a mode of truly accessing the past. 
The very emergence of a "history of history" is a "tangible sign 
of the split between history and memory." If, as Nora sug- 
gests, history as an "entire tradition has developed as... the 
reconstitution of the past without lacunae or faults,"^^ then the 
conceptualization of a "history of history" challenges this per- 
ceived totality, revealing that "history" does not actually access 
any sense of the past other than as a mediated, historiographic 
memory. This historical self-reflexivity thus results in a "historio- 
graphical anxiety [when history] discovers that it is the victim of 
memories that it has sought to master."^^ 

In response to this perceived acceleration of history and the 
consequent disappearance of the present into an inaccessible 
past, Nora identifies an increasing reliance on lieux de memoire, 
sites of memory that seek to resist the disappearance of the 
present. Some examples that Nora argues are indicative of this 
contemporary tendency towards lieux de memoires include 
obsessive archiving of even the most banal details, and an 
implication of individual duty to act as one's own historian, doc- 
umenting one's own history so that It will not disappear into the 
chasm of the past.^^ 

In a sense, the concept of lieux de memoire stands in stark 
contrast to the imperative of the TRC to squarely localize the 
trauma of apartheid in South Africa's past so that Is divisiveness 
will not continue to haunt a unified present and future. 
However, Night of Truth appropriates the concept of lieux de 
memoires by establishing a site that conforms to the three sens- 
es that Nora argues are essential for such a site: it is material (a 
grave), symbolic (standing In for unification), and functional 
(acting as a reminder). the Nayaks and Bonandes gather 
around the joint burial of Edna and Theo, Soulu stresses the 
importance of this monumental reminder that simultaneously 
embodies the divisiveness and violence of the past by contain- 
ing the bodies of two murder victims whose deaths were conse- 
quent in some way of tribal divisions, and the hopes of unifica- 
tion in the future by placing the bodies of the murderer and the 
murdered side by side for "eternity." Because suspicion both 
between and within the Nayaks and the Bonandes suggests that 
there is no a priori unified state that a gesture of reconciliation 
can appeal to, the deaths of Theo and Edna can be thought of 
as sacrifices that afford the establishment of a site of memory 
that is a necessary condition for reconciliation. Even Tomoto, 
who initially branded Theo a traitor, visits the gravesite to tell the 
colonel, "The men are now considerate to each other. You know, 
your death brought them together." 

While Soulu's initial address to the Nayaks and Bonandes 
encouraged the two sides to "forget the past," his decision to 
construct a gravesite monument, an embodiment of past con- 
flicts, suggests that the memory of this past is necessary to avoid 
such division In the future. The president refers to the Nayak- 
Bonande grave as a "strong symbol [that will] mingle our blood 
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so that this hate vanishes forever." This symbolic establishment 
then becomes a necessity for reconciliation in Night of Truth 
since the unification between the Nayaks and the Bonandes can 
only exist as an idealistic performative utterance. The film 
implicitly acknowledges this performative nature as Tomoto 
identifies the importance of naming in the strategy of reconcili- 
ation as he sits beside Theo and Edna's grave and remarks, "The 
Bonandes and the Nayaks? There aren't Bonandes and Nayaks 
anymore. Now we're all Bonandayaks." The lieu de memoire that 
is the "Bonandayak" grave thus acts as a performative site, one 
that brings into being that which it articulates (unification). But 
Its function as a reconciliatory performative overturns the TRC's 
emphasis on "erasing" the divisiveness of the past as the grave 
acts as a visual reminder of the dangers that can lie In notions of 
difference and otherness. 

Epilogue: 

A New National Narrative 

While In My Country and Night of Truth point to the challenges 
facing the TRC's mode of reconciling the nation, the questions 
that they raise do not seek to undermine its Ideals of amnesty, 
forgiveness and unification. What they do, however. Is stress the 
challenges that a traumatic historical past poses to these ideals 
that look towards the future. As Wilson's comments regarding 
the pan-Africanist ideological functioning of ubuntu suggest (see 
note 25), while the TRC's idealization of national unification 
sought to reconcile a divided nation. It simultaneously acted as 
a mode of legitimizing the new government by attempting to 
foster a strong sense of shared nationalist identity. "If civic 
nationalism requires strong states, then a general problem 
besetting transitional regimes [like the South African govern- 
ment that established the TRC] is that they often inherit a signif- 
icantly debilitated state in crisis, with unstable, illegitimate, and 
impaired Institutions. 

In this sense, these films acknowledge that the establishment 
of the TRC's conception of a unified South Africa is merely the 
establishment of a new national narrative that espouses racial 
unification, seeking to contradict the apartheid-era's divisive 
"narrative of racial survival. And of course, this narrative estab- 
lishment is dependent on the TRC's function as a "necessary per- 
formative moment in the building of the new nation. But this 
new nation Is articulated into being by the TRC, not simply iden- 
tified or uncovered as something that already is. Again, the 
South Africa of the TRC is a performative that In My Country and 
Night of Truth implicitly challenge by interrogating the strategy 
of reconciliation advocated by the Commission, which seeks to 
constitute a unified national subject out of a population whose 
history saw individuals violently divided along planes of differ- 
ence. By exposing the performative limitations of this constitu- 
tion, the films imply that recognizing the "unified South Africa" 
of the TRC as a performative gesture Is a necessary step in con- 
tending with the divisiveness that persists on a practical level in 
the midst of an idealistic exercise of unification. 

Jeremy Maron is a PhD candidate in Cultural Mediations at 
Carleton University. He has an article on the use of melodrama 


In Schindler's List forthcoming from the Jewish Studies journal, 
and his doctoral dissertation explores the treatment of the 
Holocaust in Canadian film and television. 
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Toronto Workers' Art 
in Global Hollywood 


)OHN McCullough 

Off camera group art show at Filmport Studios, 225 Commissioners St., Toronto 
October 3-18 The pieces in the show are viewable at: offcameraatfilmport2008.blogspot.com 

Hollywood has long had an awkward relationship to art. Often considered more a communica- 
tion technology than a fine art, filmmaking (and especially Hollywood filmmaking), has regularly 
been judged aesthetically Impoverished and not really art by traditional standards that measure 
aesthetic achievement In direct relation to autonomy, originality, and authenticity. By contrast, 
Hollywood has distinguished itself by playing not to elite audiences but to mass taste with enter- 
tainment spectacles that flaunt technology and cultural commodification all the while maintain- 
ing tight control over, and often fighting with, its artisan labour. This antagonistic relationship 
between artists and the perceived high culture of the art world has carried over into the themat- 
ic content of many Hollywood films, especially comedies. In which art and artists are routinely 
lampooned and ridiculed. So much so that the gulf between the sphere of art and popular 
movies often seems overwhelming. 

At the same time, Hollywood has obviously also borrowed much from the traditions and prac- 
tices of various arts and many theorists, critics and promoters of the industry have argued that 
movies are but a new form of art. Along with relying on all other art forms for its aesthetic styles 
and formal designs, there are also a variety of instances In which Hollywood uses art as an expla- 
nation for what it does and we can see that the term Hollywood studios, for Instance, while refer- 
ring to the tradition of "artist studios" which conjures visions of lone artists or small guilds of 
workers creating singularly beautiful works of art, is regularly used by the Big-8 as an analog for 
its Fordist Industrial moviemaking process including its strict division of labour and corporate 
Institutional structure. The history of Hollywood is littered with the work of countless artists who 
have contributed to popular movies. Most famously perhaps is Dali's dream sequence in 
Hitchcock's standard thriller Spellbound ^945) which, though shorter than originally planned, is 
extraordinary. But even this famous example is compromised by knowing that neither Dali nor 
Hitchcock were satisfied with the realization of the sequence and were frustrated by producer 
David O. Seiznick's cost-conscious interference. 

A recent art show at Filmport is worth considering as an example of how Hollywood contin- 
ues to have a vexed relationship to art and artists.^ Moreover, that the works were made by 
members of guilds and labour unions in the Toronto film and television industry also introduces 
ideas about cultural labour, creative freedom, and the role of art In the context of capitalism. I 
open with a discussion of Filmport, though, because it is the site of the show and it is illustrative 
of the connections between local labourers and artists and Global Hollywood. Poised to become 
Canada's preeminent studio facility (featuring several soundstages including the world's largest) 


Filmport is in the process of consolidating its infrastructure and its 
business advantage in a competitive global media market.^ Even 
in the local jurisdiction it will have competition with the proposed 
studio complex at Dupont Street and Ossington Avenue that is 
part of the Pinewood Studios brand and has the participation of 
Ridley and Tony Scott. Even while the stages are being built and 
the streets paved, the strategy of selling Filmport is fully underway. 
Its website is thorough and detailed and service contracts have 
begun to trickle in (e.g., George Romero shot his follow-up to 
Diary of the Dead at Filmport).^ Because Filmport is not just a film 
studio, but a "convergence district," its eventual goal is to devel- 
op a media sector area In Toronto that will become dominant In 
the municipality and significant in the global market. Built on 
abandoned port lands, the concept illustrates what David Harvey 
has described as "accumulation by dispossession" by which aban- 
doned lands are re-purposed, to use current lingo.^ In most cases 
such dilapidated real estate is recapitalized at below-market costs 
and financed through subsidy programs. Taxpayer groups have 
often criticized the use of tax revenue for private property devel- 
opment and, in the case of the Canadian media sector, such deals 
have been also criticized because media producers get their own 
variety of subsidies to make films and television programming in 
Canada. These layers of tax money offered as business incentive to 
a privileged few in Global Hollywood constitute part of the back- 
ground to Filmport. 

The principal entrepreneur in the Filmport experiment is Ken 
Ferguson who, among other things, is a real estate developer and 
president of Toronto Film Studios. In an obvious sense, Filmport Is 
an attempt to consolidate what is a geographically dispersed 
media sector in the city. Moreover, the development in the city of 
a comprehensive full-service studio Is increasingly necessary to 
remain competitive In the context of Global Hollywood. In fact, 
the concept of developing an abandoned plot of land Into a media 
district has enormous force In contemporary urban planning and 
has been successful in Toronto In the last two decades. The devel- 
opment of Liberty Village, West Queen West, and the Distillery 
District as creative industry districts is proof of the economic value 
of cultural Industries Including their ability to inspire complex net- 
works of business, workplace, and residential relationships. From 
the perspective of a media sector development strategy it is not 
surprising then to find an art show In the midst of this conver- 
gence district although it is somewhat inspired to actually locate it 
on the factory floor. In one of the completed soundstages. This is 
only a temporary location, though, as the owners hope to have 
the stages rented in short order and convert their investment In 
these massive spaces into revenue. It would be wrong to think that 
the space is not worth something as a gallery, though, and the 
owners recognize the cultural value that accrues to support of the 
arts. Or, at least, to gestures that signify as much. 

If the location of the show reveals that it is part of a land 
development strategy and is intimately connected to efforts 
meant to promote Global Hollywood in Toronto, It follows that 
the pieces of art in the show reflect these forces and power rela- 
tions as well. For instance, all the work Is highly competent on 
the level of craft and skill and one appreciates the training that 
these workers bring to the job each day. But, like the detailed 
work they contribute to Hollywood film and television culture. 


these pieces impress one as not very unique and almost all of It 
seems primarily designed to be commercially viable. In fact, the 
principle object of the show is sales and the group that organiz- 
es it annually. Off camera, is conceived as an art marketing proj- 
ect. Inevitably the work rarely digs Into the workers' immediate 
lives or their working life and the subjects seem vague and only 
abstractly related to the artist. 

In many cases, the same skill set used for the Hollywood gig is 
applied to the crafting of the pieces and similar media are used but 
the content of the pieces is never located in the workplace of com- 
mercial film and television production. Despite the fact that entry 
into the show was by rite of union membership it is notable that 
the art never refers to the work these artists get paid to do and the 
spaces they typically occupy - there are no paintings of location 
shooting, no photographs of sets, no busts of bosses, or drawings 
of recent job actions or strikes. So we get no point of view from 
the workers about the jobs they do or the industry of which they 
are part. This is art by workers but it is definitely not workers' art 
as we have come to understand that term and the leftist critical 
stance it suggests. In a way, the art works on display may be more 
usefully appreciated as a form of compensation to the artists who 
have had to negotiate a living in the context of Industrial filmmak- 
ing. While the work often mimics modernist forms and seems 
therefore to aspire to something that would approximate a unique 
personal vision this always falls short of being a fully realized aes- 
thetic statement. The grasp of the artists seems atrophied by play- 
ing it safe or sublimating (e.g., abstraction and decorative arts pre- 
vail) and we get the sense that. In repressing the workplace, these 
works manifest the "conditions of practice" of the artists' particu- 
lar place in the Toronto film and television labour pool. Given that 
these workers, who are also homeowners and consumers, are 
inclined to promote the expansion of Global Hollywood to 
Toronto there is no doubt that they would also support using art, 
their art as it turns out, as leverage In attracting clients to 
Filmport. In this sense they seem to illustrate the alienated and 
reified identities that Adorno, for one, associates with the culture 
Industries. In this context, which is an affirmation of capitalist 
relations, it would be the role of autonomous and great art to be 
critical and develop a design strategy based on "negative aes- 
thetics". This would presume an outside to the current conjunc- 
ture and that survival there would be synonymous with tran- 
scending the contradictions of living under capitalism. That is a 
fantasy worthy of a movie. 

John McCullough teaches in the Dept, of Film, York University. 
His research interests include Canadian film and television labour. 
North American popular film and television, indigenous film and 
television, spatial theory and post-colonial theory. 
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Kiarostami's 
Life Lessons 


HOW ART FLOURISHES 
WHERE IT WOULD SUFFER, 
AND STRUGGLES 
WHERE IT SHOULD THRIVE 


DAN JONES 

I presented an earlier version of the following essay in 2000, 
shortly after I had seen Taste of Cherries and American Beauty 
each for the first time. As the people running this country con- 
tinue to flirt with the possibility of a war with Iran, it strikes me 
that many of the arguments herein have become even more 
salient. Kiarostami has gone on to make even better films, while 
Sam Mendes has continued to produce lightweight, middle 
brow schlock, dressed up in "realism'^ including, coincidentally 
enough, a film about American military action in the Middle 
East. The basic quandary considered in the essay remains intact. 
In Iran everything, including the film industry, is controlled by 
the state which makes and enforces its laws according to a fun- 
damentalist interpretation of Islam. In the west the only con- 
straints upon art are imposed by the market. It would seem the 
natural order of things that the arts would be squashed by total- 
itarian, religious fundamentalism and encouraged within a cap- 
italist democracy. However, just the opposite seems to be the 
case and I compare and contrast the two films discussed in this 
essay to show how and why. 

Along with Kiarostami Iran is home to jafar Panahi, Samira 
and Mohsen Makhmalbaf, all of whom are among the most 
important living filmmakers on the planet. The West's "serious" 
filmmakers du jour, which would include Sam Mendes, Paul 
Thomas Anderson, Todd Solondz, Darren Aronofsky, Paul 
Haggis, M. Night Shyamalan and Ang Lee’, represent a differ- 
ent class of filmmaker for reasons I will examine shortly. 
Kiarostami, in fact, is one of the great filmmakers in the history 
of the medium; he's right there with Tarkovsky, Ozu, Bresson 
and Dreyer. Yet the United States government will not allow him 
to enter this country, because he is construed as a "hostile" 
national. As policy makers and citizens consider the possible 
ramifications of a war with Iran, I would suggest that we count 
among them the potential loss of current and future 
Kiarostamis, Makhmalbafs, and Panahis. If this leaves us with 
more middle brow fodder that passes for art film in this country, 
the damage done will be far more catastrophic In the long term 
than the results of winning or losing a war. 

The cinema Is not dead— not globally anyway. Yet it may very 
well be dying in America. There are numerous economic factors 


which contribute to the shrinking opportunities for independent 
filmmakers to make movies and find distribution for their work. 
The situation is so convoluted and so bleak that the folks who 
stand the best chance of getting their films made are documen- 
tarians, makers of shorts and video artists. Many of the members 
of this tiny group are professors and instructors in film pro- 
grams, relying on grants, university funds and access to free 
equipment and editing rooms to get their work finished. Most 
of the unique, independent voices of American film rarely have 
a chance to be heard. Occasionally something will slip through. 
For instance some attention was paid to Phil Morrison's junebug 
when Amy Adams was Inexplicably noticed by the Academy of 
Motion Pictures and nominated for an Oscar. 
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Such is a rare exception indeed, and most of the discussion 
and dissemination of independent film, art film or just "seri- 
ous" film in this country is devoted to the quasi-independent, 
faux art of a film culture that, while serious about marketing to 
a different demographic than Terminator IV or The Sisterhood of 
Traveling Pants, seems little Interested in making, promoting 
and distributing intellectually and emotionally demanding 
films. There are a slew of filmmakers in this country (named 
above) whose version of cutting edge, independent art is to 
employ the tried and true Hollywood storytelling model, and 
give it a twist by inserting some salacious sexual detail or scene 
of gratuitous violence. 

To demonstrate the difference between film art and light 


transgression masquerading as art, I would like to compare and 
contrast two films that are superficially about the same subject. 
A key difference between an art film and what passes for an art 
film In America is the weight of and insistence upon the delivery 
of an ideological message. In Twilight of the Idols Nietzsche 
argues against what he regards as a misconstrued understand- 
ing of "art for art's sake." He concludes that the notion, as it Is 
typically used. Is preposterous, and suggests that art exists 
always for the sakes of those who would partake of helping us 
all to overcome morality. At the same time, he explains, we have 
art and morality for the same psychological reason, but art is 
better at pointing toward truth than morality. Essentially, 
Nietzsche wants art to replace morality. This Is what is in the 
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back of my mind (and what I hofDe to move to the front of the 
reader's mind, as it were), as I discuss the lessons to be learned 
from Taste of Cherry. I am not talking about Kiarostami giving 
the viewer rules to live by, but ways to live that run deeper than 
concepts like 'morals' and 'rules.' Kiarostami gives us various 
kinds of temporal and emotional training that help us relate to 
other human beings in more sensitive ways. 

Perhaps they are exotic in sound and appearance to western 
eyes and ears, but Kiarostami's characters owe their foreign-ness 
more to the demands they make on the viewers' patience and 
imagination than to their language and skin tone. With Taste of 
Cherry and Indeed the rest of his work, Kiarostami tries to help 
the viewer rediscover emotions that have been lost, forgotten or 


otherwise trampled by the psychic and spiritual sacrifices seem- 
ingly required to function in society without incident. Watching 
his films, in Kiarostami's own words, is "like opening a window 
in a stuffy room" (Film Comment 24). Taste of Cherry affords one 
the experience of refreshing and enlivening forgotten and sup- 
pressed consciousness. It makes no intellectual point, but rather 
gives one much needed practice in listening attentively to the 
rhythms of speech and in observing the subtle Interplay 
between words and gestures. 

Kiarostami's films do what most American films, including 
many highly regarded Independent movies, are not equipped to 
do: they teach us how to live deeply, in the Buddhist sense, to 
get more out of living. The American filmmakers I would con- 
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trast with Kiarostami provide plenty of emotional experiences, 
but like virtually everything else popular culture has to offer, that 
emotion is easily digestible and quickly forgotten. The first time 
I saw American Beauty it struck me that it shares with Taste of 
Cherry many of the same intellectual concerns; it does suggest 
the ideal that "life is worth living." Kiarostami actually com- 
mented on Taste of Cherry that, "The movie is about the possi- 
bility of living, and how we have the choice to live. Life isn't 
forced on us. That's the main theme of the movie" (26). If the 
same can be claimed of American Beauty, I want to ask why Its 
expression of the same theme seems superficial and Insignificant 
in comparison. American Beauty is ostensibly true-to-llfe and is 
widely (or at least, was once) regarded for its gritty realism and 
honesty. However, It Is not true in an'^ sense. It if not an accu- 
rate reflection of the way people talk, interact or relate. It is 
caught up In its own Irony so much that, even as a reflection of 
cold and antiseptic suburban American life. It comes off lifeless 
and rings hollow. 

In an essay on Carl Dreyer, Ray Carney says, "Shallow works 
of art, like shallow people, yield their meanings in a minute, but 
you must spend time with deep ones" (Reflections). Kiarostami 
shows this. Badli behaves much differently than the characters In 
most American films. Most conspicuous in his behavior is that 
which he does not do. Badii does not constantly narrate his 
every desire and perception. Personality is difficult to understand 
and getting at it is often arduous and mysterious, if it is worth 
getting to at all. One watches Mr. Badli for two hours and finds 
out why he wants to kill himself. In stark contrast Is American 
Beaut/s Lester Bernam whom one knows not five minutes 
before one knows everything about him. The opening of the 
movie is literally a detailed account of the man's life, from "My 
name is Lester Bernam" to "Masturbating in the shower Is the 
high point of my day." 

Toward the middle of Taste of Cherry there is scene in which 
Badii stops at what appears to be a construction site and steps 
out of his car for an aimless stroll amidst the machinery. 
Dumptrucks pour dirt and gravel down a hill, grates sift the finer 
debris from larger rocks. Eventually BaddI takes a seat on the 
ground in a cloud of dust, and remains there until he is warned 
off by an off-screen worker. Since there is no narration, one may 
wonder about the significance of images like the play of the 
shadows on the digging equipment shown from what is seem- 
ingly Badii's point-of-view. The interpretive trouble with the 
scene is that everything Important about It Is happening inside 
Badii, and he gives the viewer no Information to suggest what 
that may be. It Is a tenuous relation because the viewer shares a 
most private moment with Badii, but does not know at all what 
he or she has shared. Badli sits in a cloud of dust with his eyes 
closed— thinking or waiting to die? Maybe the point is that one 
should not ask even if one could. That Is why Kiarostami puts the 
viewer in this Impossible situation. Maybe people cannot always 
say what they are thinking and feeling, because words are Insuf- 
ficient. It could be that just being with someone Is a way to 
relate, if one pays attention to them. Badii does not say a word 
in this scene; he merely shows the viewer his life at its worst. 
Everything accomplished in this scene would be lost if 


Kiarostami added Badii's voiceover narration. The point Is that 
one must pay close attention, spend time and ultimately specu- 
late rather than wait to be told. 

In this way Kiarostami's style is more reflective of the ways 
real people act and the ways in which other real people try — or 
perhaps should try — to get to know them. For Instance, no one 
tells the truth about his or her self every time they speak. Quite 
the contrary, Kiarostami observes that people fail to communi- 
cate with words more than they ever succeed. Badii interrogates 
his first passenger. This unlucky soldier just answers questions, as 
quickly as he can, trying to remain polite in a terribly and sur- 
prisingly uncomfortable situation. The dialogue begins in the 
superficial realm of trivialities. Even when Badii gets around to 
requesting the soldier's assistance in a suicide, the two end up 
arguing about "how easy it Is to throw dirt in a hole." With pas- 
senger number two, the priest-in-training, Badli turns the con- 
versation toward abstract arguments about the morality of sui- 
cide just as he turned his request to have the soldier bury him 
into a lecture on how to use a spade. Even when Bagheri turns 
the tables by becoming the interrogator, one's concern over his 
motivation is left unsatisfied, because Badii evades, ignores or 
mocks Bagherl's questions. "So you ate mulberries, and every- 
thing was fine," Badli scoffs. So one understands Badii based on 
how he relates with different people rather than based on what 
information he provides. One knows Badii through his interro- 
gations and evasions. 

One knows Badii also by studying his behavior: the move- 
ments of his eyes and his hands. One must read Badiis body lan- 
guage to see some excitement suddenly grip him lead him to 
rush through the museum and search for Bagheri. Suddenly he 
becomes anxious, and perhaps a slight smile creeps across his 
face as he finally gets past the ticket counter. Badii is far more 
animated than he has been as he tries to get Bagheri's attention 
through the window. He paces rapidly, sits down and gets back 
up again, wrings his hands and rubs them through his hair. The 
scene's only dialogue to this point was Badii asking for his tick- 
et, but he has revealed so much more in this short time than he 
has In the rest of the film. Badii's eyes, hands, and body in this 
scene are more eloquent than anything American Beauty's Ricky 
has to say about the day he videotaped the plastic bag "danc- 
ing" on the wind. It Is a nice enough sentiment to talk about 
how beautiful the world is, as the music swells and the camera 
zooms in on your young, meloncholoy yet attractive face, but it 
has nothing to do with the way we experience beauty or per- 
sonality on the other side of the screen. 

The viewer makes discoveries about Badii by sharing his 
experiences. Perhaps the audience learns things about Badii at 
the very same time he discovers him for himself. Compare that 
to the way Lester gives the audience information about himself 
as it becomes pertinent to the plot. How much meaning, how 
jolting an emotion Is it to be with Badli when he turns the car 
around after photographing the young couple? All the meaning 
of that action is predicated upon context; it is not mere informa- 
tion. To understand the viewer must be trapped in a car with 
Badii from the beginning. The rush of emotion and information 
as his hands go over one another to turn that wheel, and his 
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Taste of Cherry 



eyes dart quickly and carelessly scoping for traffic have no ana- 
logue in a movie in which every feeling or motivation is told and 
explained. 

Life is an idea, an abstract conception, but living is a series of 
actions and perceptions in the world. Whatever one's morals 
and beliefs and desires, one's life is lived separately and often 
quite differently. This is why we always fail. Indeed failure is not 
living up to one's Idea. In American Beauty, once a decision is 
made, the change has happened, as if humans live abstractly 
and perfectly. Once Lester decides to change his life, he instant- 
ly becomes happy, as if decision and change were the same 
thing. Perhaps this is how to tell a tidy story but It is simply not 
the function of cinema. Rather than rehash story-telling models 
imparted by film school, Kiarostami shows what cinema can be 
under the direction of a visionary. 

What American Beauty demonstrates, albeit unwittingly, and 
what its critical reception shows is how much we need films like 
Taste of Cherry. American Beauty is what film buffs and cultural 
studies ideologues love: sexy people and shallow transgression 
that give them a chance to flaunt their emotional and intellec- 
tual superiority over the moral majority, the religious right, and 
other folks who "don't get It." This practice Is as easy as it is dan- 
gerous. The ideology that condones the practice is insidious. 
Defenders of such films pat themselves on the back so much for 
not being offended by the suggestion of borderline pedophilia 
or the consumption of marijuana that they overlook the film's 
benign acceptance of capitalist values. 

Consider that even though he hated every minute of it. 


Lester Burnham's job made him enough money to buy a new 
car and keep him in steady supply of the most expensive pot he 
could find. The real obstacle he overcomes is that he finally 
remembers to spend his money on himself. Lester does not take 
a stand against anything. His crowning achievement seems to 
be that he is able to blackmail his boss. He does nothing radical- 
ly life altering or genuinely rebellious, like question the funda- 
mental assumption of our consuming culture; he just retires a 
couple of years early. Lester's American dream Is not fundamen- 
tally at odds with the one that was sold to us under Eisenhower, 
Reagan or Bush )r. We may enjoy different things, but the bot- 
tom line is always to have money to acquire things that will 
make one happy. Until that fundamental assumption is called 
Into question, quasi-critiques of capitalism like the one Mendes 
offers in American Beauty are mere smoke. Moreover, the film 
takes no aesthetic risk at all. Its brand of story-telling and char- 
acter development are both perfectly mainstream. If the viewer 
does not find the content offensive, this is a pretty easy movie 
to watch. 

A deeper problem with American Beauty and the film culture 
from which it emerges is the value placed on cool-handed irony. 
For some time, American movies have been admired most when 
they pull the rug from beneath the viewer just-when-you- 
thought-it-was-safe-to-he-happy. Mendes and his peers seem 
compelled to show their audience all of life is beset by irony. For 
some this may be a welcome change from the "happy-ending" 
cliche of the blockbuster in which everything works out fine. 
Ultimately, however, the ironic view Is little more than the other 
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side of the beat up old coin from the happy ending. Both are 
shortcut, inadequate versions of real human experience. In the 
case of American Beauty, Lester announces at the beginning that 
he is going to die, thus proclaiming from the outset that the film 
will revel in irony, because the viewer will spend the entire film 
waiting to see how the main character dies. Furthermore, 
American Beauty's ultimate take on life is worth living' Is to end 
the film with a dead man smiling at the image of his once happy 
family. Lester was finally happy again, everything worked out 
perfectly, except now he's dead. 

This conclusion is not merely a shallow view of life, but a 
superficial Interpretation of American Beauty's most important 
predecessor. Sunset Boulevard. Wilder uses Irony too, but in the 
service of critiquing the myth of the American Dream rather 
than embracing it. In fact Billy Wilder may have been the last 
American director to use irony in the service of something more 
substantial instead of treating It as a value and an insight in Itself. 
Or perhaps our culture In general is jaded to the effects of irony 
because the clever marketing departments at all the big corpo- 
rations have effectively neutralized irony's function as a mode of 
social critique over the last 50 years. Whatever the case, 
Americans - from the faceless mass culture consumer to cinema 
studies professors at top colleges and universities - have learned 
to esteem Irony. 

American movies were once, at least on occasion, hopeful 
enough to be inspiring, yet truthful enough not to seem like a 
fantasy. One recalls, for instance, Mr. Smith Coes to Washington, 
and its ambivalent final scene not of jimmy Stewart prancing 
about his idyllic boy's camp with his new wife, living his boyish. 
Idealistic dream, but of a man physically beaten, dying on his 
feet and crumpling in a heap of letters on the floor of congress. 
Or in Rebel without a Cause, everything is restored to the normal 
order after Plato is shot and jim Is reunited with his parents. 
"Mom, Dad, meet my girlfriend," and they exchange a knowing 
glance, suggesting momentarily that everything is just fine. 
Nicholas Ray is not content to leave it In this comfortable place 
(Indeed the ending seems glossy to anyone not entirely jaded by 
Hollywood endings); the final Image is of Plato's weeping care- 
taker. To say that the present crop of ironic cinema Is more true 
to contemporary life than the films of Ray or Capra is to ignore 
much of what happens in their films. Great things happen in 
Rebel and Smith, but the films do not let the viewer off the hook 
with happy endings. If these films were made today they would 
seem just as foreign as Taste of Cherry. They aren't cynical 
enough or easy enough to suit the fashion of our times. They 
offer insight instead of escapism; they challenge rather than 
coddle and they hope in the places where contemporary 
American films are belabored with existential angst. 

This is not to say that the films of Mendes and the other 
mainstream indys do not teach lessons; they certainly do, but 
one should be willing to judge the values of the different lessons. 
Art lessons are different from mainstream lessons. Life-affirming 
lessons are different from irony lessons. It is essential to my 
understanding of our difficulty in relating to KIraostami's kind of 
filmmaking to acknowledge that mainstream filmmaking and 
television teach us myths that we have carelessly let settle Into 


our cultural consciousness. Their lessons are not "refreshing" as 
Kiarostami might put it. Rather, we have been battered into obe- 
dience where we should have been encouraged to make discov- 
eries. 

When Mr. Badii runs back to tell Mr. Bagheri to throw stones 
at him, because maybe he's awake, it isn't so much a turning 
point as a faint glimmer of hope, just because a man decides not 
to kill himself, it does not automatically follow that he makes a 
fresh start to a better life. Maybe Badii has decided that he will 
not take as many pills, and thus Improve his chances of survival. 
Maybe he was elated when he rushed back to talk to Bagheri, 
but upon reflection, Badii has decided to do it after all. Who can 
say what happened between his last conversation and the time 
he leaves his house? At any rate, he still drives out to the desig- 
nated spot to lie in the hole. Maybe Badii has decided to test 
himself, and if he Is lucky enough to live through it, he will go 
from there. 

Taste of Cherry puts the burden of story on the Imagination 
of the viewer; he asks that one pay attention to Taste of Cherry 
as one would respect a conversation with a real person. In main- 
stream movies like American Beauty, one is not required to think 
in this way, because all the gaps to be filled in and all the work 
Is done beforehand so the audience can relax and react. 
Kiarostami explains, "my wish Is that all viewers should not com- 
plete the film in their minds the same way, like crossword puz- 
zles that all look the same no matter who has solved them. Even 
If it's 'filled out' wrong, my kind of cinema is still 'correct' or true 
to its original value" (fC 24). "Filling the gaps" Is the viewer's 
subjective ideological details about motivation and "what Badii 
is thinking." The "original value" is the pace, the way one knows 
the characters, the demands on our imagination. It is from the 
latter that we learn the important lessons. If the viewer follows 
the instruction, he or she should see that this is more than just 
a plan for watching movies. The viewer should take that 
patience and Imagination out of the theater, and live a deeper 
life. This is what Kiarostami means by "opening a window In a 
stuffy room." How would your life change if you started expect- 
ing the people you meet to be like Badii and Bagheri instead of 
Forrest Gump and every other character Tom Hanks has played 
In the past decade? How would our culture change? How 
would you change if you concentrated on knowing someone 
the way you have to concentrate to know Badii? Kiarostami's 
films are instructive in the deepest possible ways. They show us 
how we can know people, how we can bring our imagination to 
bear on reality, and how we can maintain our humanity and 
grow more fully human. 

Dan Jones has an M.S. In Film Studies from Boston University, 
an M.A. in English from Truman State University, and a Ph.D. in 
Fine Arts from the School of Interdisciplinary Arts of Ohio 
University. He is an interdisciplinary scholar who specializes in 
film and literature. 

Notes 

1 Lee is a particularly illustrative example as he was a decidedly art-house 

filmmaker when he was in Taiwan making meditative and thoughtful melo- 
dramas before he came to America to make action films. 
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IN MEMORIAM 



Cat on a Hot Tin Roof (1958) 


Paul Newman ( 1925 - 2008 ) 


Paul Newman began his film career in the mid-fifties, a period of transition within the 
Hollywood cinema. Although in the rebel mould of Marlon Brando and )ames Dean who also 
evidenced the changes taking place both within the Industry and beyond in the culture at 
large, Newman developed his own unigue persona. Like Brando and Dean his background 
was diverse and Included The Actors Studio and Broadway. While Brando and Dean commu- 
nicated a primal physicality, intensity and a primitive emotionalism, Newman's persona, 
although rooted also in the physical, was marked by irony, self-deprecating humour, a culti- 
vated sensibility and intelligence. This Inflected his physical presence, producing a sexual 
appeal which was aestheticized and beautiful. In Cat on a Hot Tin Roof Newman and Elizabeth 
Taylor are treated as beautiful complements. (Newman's partnership with Robert Bedford 
may be considered a male couple equivalent.) Newman was gifted with a handsome boyish 
face and a proportionate lovely body. He never gave the impression of being self-conscious 
of his beauty, which made it all the more appealing. His photogenic quality stayed with him 
through his long career, and he aged into a beautiful older man. 

Newman's most famous roles, in The Hustler, Hud and Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
cast him as an outsider/bad boy. This contemporized his image and allowed him to evolve 
with the changes that took place in the sixties. Newman was an accomplished leading man 
and his oeuvre covered a range of genres and styles, from his wonderful comic performance 
in McCarey's Rally 'Round the Flog, Boys, to the modern male hero figure in Preminger's Exodus 
or the character studies of The Hustler and Hud. 

Although Newman worked with a number of major Hollywood directors (Hitchcock, 
Huston, McCarey, Preminger) he also worked for many mediocre ones who were responsible 




Exodus (1960) Hud (1963) 


for some of his biggest commercial successes such as Cool Hand Luke and The Sting. Arguably, aside from 
Robert Rossen's The Hustler, the most substantial collaborations were with his New York East Coast con- 
temporaries Arthur Penn, Martin Ritt and Sidney Lumet. It wasn't until later in his career that Newman 
won a richly deserved Academy Award for Martin Scorsese's The Color of Money, perhaps not his finest 
achievement considering The Hustler and Hud, which better showcased Newman's talents and range. The 
onscreen image of the male adventure and risk-taker found its real life equivalent in Newman's long term 
passion for race-car driving. His offscreen identity was also shaped by his humanitarian efforts. 

In addition to his acting career, in which he co-starred with his wife Joanne Woodward in nine films, 
Newman established himself as a director of stature, on four occasions collaborating with Woodward. 
Their marriage was notable both for its longevity and for its conviviality. 

These photos illustrate some of the contentions mentioned regarding Newman's sensuality and beauty. 
Exodus and Hud are representative respectively of his onscreen image as hero and anti-hero. 

—FLORENCE JACOBOWITZ and RICHARD LIPPE 
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35 Rhums: Gregoire Colin, Mati Diop, Alex Descas, Nicole Doque 


Six Films 

RICHARD LIPPE 

I am reviewing six films screened this 
year that I found engaging and appreci- 
ated seeing. There are several others, 
Nuri Bilge Ceylan's Three Monkeys, |ia 
Zhang-ke's 24 City, Rithy Panh's The Sea 
Wall (see Florence Jacobowitz's review), 
that I thought were impressive works. 

As for disappointments, there were 
Amos Citai's awkward and unsatisfying 
One Day You'll Understand and Terrence 
Davies's self-indulgent Of Time and the 
City. 

35 Rhums (Claire Denis) 

35 Rhums is a genteel and loving 
account of a group of working class 
blacks living in a French suburb. The 
film doesn't deal with racial tensions 
although one of the central black 


characters, a young woman named Jo, 
played by Mati Diop, is romantically 
involved with a white man played by 
Gregoire Colin. (Late in the film, it is 
revealed that her mother was white.) 
Instead, it's centred on the close daugh- 
ter/father relationship between jo and 
Lionel/Alex Descas. In the opening 
scenes, jo Is waiting for Lionel to come 
home to his dinner after a day's work 
(he is a subway driver), and, upon his 
arrival, it is difficult to tell whether or 
not they are meant to be taken as a 
married couple. It Isn't until the conclu- 
sion of the sequence that their relation- 
ship is made clear. 35 Rhums isn't about 
a potentially incestuous relationship, in 
fact, unlike most other Denis films, there 
isn't anything of a controversial nature 
in it. 

Claire Denis was present at the 
screening of 35 Rhums I attended and, 
when asked about her reasons for mak- 
ing the film, she said It was intended as 


homage to Yasujiro Ozu (the film is 
loosely based on Late Spring) and that I 

Lionel was fashioned on her grandfather j 
who reminded her of Chishu Ryu. In the 
context of Ozu tributes by contempo- } 

rary filmmakers, 35 Rhums makes a fit- j 

ting companion piece to Hou Hsiao- j 

Hsien's Cafe Lumiere. | 

While 35 Rhums includes a subplot 
involving a recently retired male co- 
worker of Lionel's who, when no longer 
having a job, discovers that his life has 
lost Its purpose, the film concentrates * ^ 

on domestic life, jo Is forced into 
acknowledging the depth of her feelings 
for the Gregoire Colin character when 
he tells her that he is leaving to take a 
job abroad. In contrast to the serious- 
ness of this relationship, Lionel shows 
no romantic and/or sexual interest in a 
mature attractive black woman, a taxi 
cab driver (perhaps a reference to jim 
Jarmusch's Night on Earth, a film on 
which Denis worked), who clearly Is In 
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love with him. As these four characters 
live in the same apartment building, the 
film offers, through the depiction of 
their daily professional and personal 
lives, something of a communal exis- 
tence that Is, despite Its positive ener- 
gies, fragile and precarious. 

As In Late Spring, the dramatic 
weight of the narrative resides in the 
recognition by Jo and Lionel that her 
decision to make a permanent commit- 
ment to another relationship means the 
end of their life together as they know 
It. Denis's film Isn't as poignant as Ozu's 
and Its conclusion isn't as bleak but 35 
Rhums does, nevertheless, make palat- 
able the difficulty both characters have 
In letting go. The film shares with Late 
Spring sensitivity to the unspoken inti- 
macy that a familial bond can produce 
and the fear of losing a loved one. 

35 Rhums is consistently a graceful 
and elegant film. Denis, with seeming 
effortlessness. Integrates image, 
music/sound so that, on numerous 
occasions In the film, an emotional 
moment Is expressed through the mise- 
en-scene and not by what is being said 
by the characters. And, once again, she 
Is working with cinematographer Agnes 
Godard who provides a colour palette 
that services the emotional tenor of the 
film while working within the restric- 
tions of a naturalistic portrait of a work- 
ing class environment. 

Denis's screenplay remains faithful to 
the sentiments of Ozu's film while tak- 
ing in account the vast differences in 
the cultural and period settings of the 
two works. Perhaps 35 Rhums won't be 
considered one of Denis's more signifi- 
cant achievements because of its low- 
keyed tone and more conventional 
material, but It is an excellent film. 

Pour Nights with Anna 

(Jerzy Skolimowski) 

Four Nights with Anna is Jerzy 
Skollmowski's first film in seventeen 
years and It's a compelling study of 
obsession, alienation and loneliness. The 
film, set in a small Polish village. Is cen- 
tred on a middle-aged man, Leon/Artur 
Steranko, who is In charge of a cremato- 
rium at the local hospital. Leon spends 
a great deal of his time spying on 
Anna/Kinga Preis who, a student nurse, 


lives In quarters that are adjacent to 
Leon's house which he shares with his 
dying mother. Although set In the pres- 
ent day. Four Nights with Anna seems to 
take place In a world that belongs to 
the past, an expressionist environment 
suitable to a horror film. (That the envi- 
ronment and Leon's experiences are, at 
times, his subjective reality, seems to be 
Implied by the film's final shot.) 

Four Nights with Anna contains a 
masterful depiction of obsession with 
Leon's Increasing need to be ever closer 
to his object of desire. To this end, Leon 
enters, by climbing through an open 
window, Anna's living space as she 
sleeps. Prior to the nocturnal visits, the 
film showed Leon, while spying on 
Anna, being present when she, in a day- 
light encounter with an unidentified 
man. Is dragged Into a shed and raped. 
The rape, which Anna reports to the 
police, is eventually what Leon is 
accused of doing and imprisoned for, 
although the film, from the information 
given, makes this impossible. In addition 
to the fact that the viewer sees Leon 
being a bystander to the rape, there is 
no suggestion, when Leon enters her 
room, that he wants physical contact 
with her. Instead, Leon's goal seems 
only to be in her presence, to touch 
objects that she uses, to watch her as 


she sleeps. (Leon's voyeuristic behaviour 
with Anna Is not unlike that of Robert 
Forster's with a sleeping Elizabeth Taylor 
in Reflections in a Golden Eye.) 

Skolimowski creates mood through 
both stylistic elements and by the per- 
formance he solicits from Artur 
Steranko. Steranko, from his Initial 
appearance onward, makes Leon a com- 
plex and fascinating figure whose every 
action seems to Imply the sinister but, in 
fact, leads to something that reveals his 
timidity, gentleness or loneliness. As a 
character, he Is a protagonist suitable to 
an expressionist film, to be read as vic- 
timizer (perhaps) and a victim. 

Considering that Anna is but briefly 
more than a person observed from a 
distance, the lack of any other signifi- 
cant characters and its emphasis on the 
night, gives the film an oneiric quality. 

As with Deep End, Skolimowski, with this 
film, again illustrates his profound 
understanding of and empathy for the 
outsider, the person who lives apart, 
who lives in his imagination. (The entry 
on Four Nights with Anna in the TIFF cat- 
alogue aptly mentions that the film's 
title evokes Robert Bresson's Four Nights 
of a Dreamer.) Of the works I saw at TIFF 
this year, Skollmowski's film was the 
most Impressive, disturbing and emo- 
tionally complex. 



Four Nights with Anna: Kinga Preis as Anna 
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Happy-Co-Lucky: Eddie Marsan 
and Sally Hawkins 
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Happy-Co-Lucky (Mike Leigh) 

The film's title refers to its main protag- 
onist, Poppy/Sally Hawkins, a thirty year 
old teacher of young children. What 
makes Poppy distinctive is her positive 
attitude towards life and the people she 
encounters on a daily basis. Contrary to 
the impression given by the film's title. 
Poppy isn't merely an optimist whatever 
the situation. While she tries to enjoy 
herself whether on her own, with 
friends or strangers, she is, in fact, an 
intelligent, aware person who is in 
touch with her surroundings and society 
at large. 

Happy-go-Lucky is an episodic film 
that features Poppy in a range of 
encounters, some of which being more 
eventful than others. For instance. 

Poppy, after her bicycle is stolen In the 
film's opening scene, decides to take 
driving lessons. She meets Scott/Eddie 
Marsan, a man about her age who 
prides himself in being a good driving 
Instructor. He tells her that, as a driver, 
safety is the thing; it's about concentra- 
tion, discipline and control. Poppy ini- 
tially attempts to make light of Scott's 
self-seriousness while he, as the lessons 
progress, continues his rants that 
include racist thinking and a negative 
attitude about the future of the world. 
Poppy, realizing that Scott won't 
change, instead of dropping the lessons, 
becomes cynical In dealing with him. To 
complicate matters, Scott becomes 
attracted to Poppy and begins to take 


an interest In her personal life. Their 
encounters become Increasingly strained 
and lead to a showdown in a highly 
unsettling scene. (Sally Hawkins and 
Eddie Marsan work together beautifully 
and their scenes are the highlights of 
the film.) Scott, it seems, doesn't think 
being happy is possible. (In a very differ- 
ent context. Poppy's inability to connect 
Is also demonstrated in a brief 
encounter with a homeless man. While 
she tries to communicate, it soon 
becomes evident to her that their 
respective worlds are too far apart to 
breach.) 

Poppy's visit to her pregnant sister is 
equally relevant to the film's concerns 
with the reactions she solicits. Her 
younger sister takes the visit as an 
opportunity to counsel Poppy on her 
lifestyle, telling her that she needs to be 
an 'adult,' that is, get married, have chil- 
dren, and save her money for the future. 
Like Scott, although to a lesser degree. 
Poppy's sister professes to value the 
worth of human life but, in actuality, she 
Is a fearful person who sees control and 
tradition as a means of self-protection. 

In her professional life. Poppy comes 
in contact with another manifestation of 
what Scott and her sister embody when 
she sees one young boy repeatedly 
harassing another. In confronting the 
boy. Poppy learns that his anger Is due 
to being unhappy with his home life, an 
environment in which he, as a child. Is 
disempowered. 
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Happy-Co-Lucky balances the above- 
mentioned encounters with Poppy's 
friendships with women, particularly her 
flatmate and best friend, Zoey, who, 
while accepting Poppy as she is, tends 
to take a protective attitude towards 
her. In addition. Poppy meets Tim, an 
attractive and good-natured young man 
who also works In the school system. 
The film suggests that they might have 
a future together although the character 
isn't developed sufficiently to be rele- 
vant to the narrative. 

Poppy's appeal Is her refusal to com- 
mit to the status quo, to internalize and 
live with anger, fear and alienation. 
Happy-Go-Lucky is an uplifting film but 
its primary concern is to make us aware 
of the dark undertow of contemporary 
society. 


Le Silence de Lorna 

(Jean-Pierre Dardenne, 

Luc Dardenne) 

Le Silence of Lorna Is centred on a young 
Albanian woman who lives at the mar- 
gins of society and has become involved 
in shady activities to economically sur- 
vive. Lorna/Arta DobroshI has married a 
junkie, Claudy/jeremie Renier, to gain 
Belgium citizenship. Her plan Is to even- 
tually marry her Italian boyfriend and 
open a small cafe with him. 

Early on In the film we discover 
that Lorna is being pressured by Fabio/ 
Fabrizio Rongione, a gangster who 
sets up Illegal immigration scams, to 
get rid of Claudy so that she can marry 
a Russian who needs to relocate In 
Europe. Fabio wants to kill Claudy 
whereas Lorna Is trying to obtain a 
quick divorce from him, claiming abuse. 

Lorna initially seems to have no feel- 
ings for Claudy but, as the narrative 
advances, she develops a regard for him 
and, in doing so, becomes aware of her 
humanity. Le Silence de Lorna deals with 
Lorna's growing realization of her usage 
of another person for personal gain. By 
the film's conclusion, she abandons her 
present life and Is in the process of seek- 
ing a spiritual redemption. 

The film's success depends on great 
part on Arta DobroshI who must be 
In nearly every scene of the film. In Le 
Silence de Lorna's opening scenes, Lorna 
is seen as being a strong-willed, efficient 
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person who does what she needs to in 
order to keep Claudy under control and 
maintain her daily routines that include 
a job in a dry cleaning establishment. 
The film positions the viewer as an 
observer of Lorna's experiences, and 
doesn't provide Information on who she 
Is or where the narrative Is going. It Isn't 
until the storyline develops that we 
begin to understand her anxiousness 
and become Involved with her and her 
situation. As the film doesn't technically 
encourage viewer identification with 
Lorna, our engagement with Lorna 
depends significantly on Dobroshi's 
screen presence and performance. Being 
a film by the Dardennes, Le Silence de 
Lorna employs a 'naturalistic' aesthetic 
and Dobroshi's performance remains 
within its confines. As becomes evident 
In watching the film, performance is 
a crucial element In the works of the 
Dardenne brothers although given their 
aesthetic. Its existence, while acknowl- 
edged (for example. In 1999, Emille 
Dequenne won the Best Actress award 
at the Cannes Film Festival for her per- 


formance in Rosetta), tends to be sub- 
sumed under their identity as filmmak- 
ers dedicated to social realism. 

Arta DobroshI gives a good perform- 
ance but her greatest strength is her 
screen presence. Such factors as her 
facial features and her body language 
contribute to making DobroshI a com- 
pelling presence whatever she does (or 
doesn't do) onscreen. Clearly, the 
Dardenne brothers are fully conscious of 
the Impact of Dobroshi's presence and 
enhance It through her appearance. 
More specifically, this can be seen in the 
color choices made In the clothing she 
wears. For example, DobroshI, with her 
fair skin, black hair and dark eyes. Is 
seen wearing, early on In the film, an 
outfit that includes a red sweater under 
her wine red jacket. (These colors also 
function to reinforce Lorna's strong 
sense of determination.) 

Le Silence de Lorna, structurally and 
thematically. Is in keeping with the pre- 
vious Dardenne films I have seen. This 
doesn't lessen its effectiveness In offer- 
ing a disturbing portrait of contempo- 


rary society and the way in which peo- 
ple are forced to choose between sur- 
vival and self-respect. 

Miracle at St. Anna (Spike Lee) 

The most striking aspect of Spike Lee's 
Miracle at St. Anna is its elaborate narra- 
tive structure that, in addition to a pres- 
ent-past-present framing device. 

Includes numerous flashbacks and. In 
settings. International locations. The 
film's screenplay is by James McBride 
who adapted his own novel. Perhaps 
the book version functioned as a fluid 
text but, when translated to film, it 
becomes somewhat cumbersome, call- 
ing attention to the narrative's elaborate 
set of storytelling conventions and its 
numerous characters and situations. 

Miracle of St. Anna deals with WW II 
and the army's all black 92nd Division, 
known as the Buffalo Soldiers. The film's 
war time action takes place In Tuscany, 

1 944, and Is centred on several Issues: 
the Interactions of four of the division's 
soldiers, each diverse in Identity; the 
racial tensions that erupt when the black 
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soldiers are forced to deal with higher 
commanding white officers; the con- 
tacts that occur between the black sol- 
diers and the Italians living in a rural vil- 
lage. 

Lee's film Is highly ambitious in Its 
agenda and Miracle at St. Anna runs 1 66 
minutes. Its epic nature is acknowledged 
indirectly in the film's present day open- 
ing scene, taking place in 1983; we see 
an elderly black man watching a televi- 
sion broadcast of The Longest Day that 
features a rugged John Wayne giving 
orders to his men. Most likely, the film 
and the clip used are Lee's way of com- 
menting on Hollywood war films: in 
their writing of American history, the 
war was fought solely by white hero fig- 
ures. Yet, in its scale and socially con- 
scious concerns, Lee's epic film is in the 
liberal tradition of the late '50s and '60s 
Hollywood cinema which, at it most 
impressive, was exemplified by Otto 
Preminger with works such as Exodus. 

From another perspective. Miracle at 
St. Anna's Italian footage functions as a 
tribute to the Italian neo-realist cinema 
and, in particular, to Roberto Rossellini's 
Open City. Lee, In dealing with WW II, 
also connects war (fascism/racism, 
Germany/whIte America) and religion. 


In Lee's film, the miracle involves the 
relationship between a black soldier, 
played by Omar Benson Miller, who has 
a strong belief in the power of religion 
and a young Italian boy, played by 
Matteo SclabordI, who Is a Catholic, 
but, also, like the black soldier, is a 
believer in omens and magic. Their 
story is at the heart of the film and ties 
together, somewhat awkwardly, the 
bond the film constructs between blacks 
and whites. 

Miracle at St. Anna is Lee's first film 
that employs extensive out-of-door 
shooting and Its battle scenes are 
extremely well-staged and shot. 
Although not a totally successful work, 
when dealing with the Benson Miller 
and SclabordI characters (both actors 
give excellent performances) and in 
depicting the experiences of black sol- 
diers in the Italian village, the film Is 
very good. 

SS a Day (Nigel Cole) 

55 a Day is a comedy-drama 'road 
movie' in which Christopher Walken 
plays Nat, a small-time hustler who, 
upon finding out that he is dying, 
attempts to repair his damaged relation- 
ship with his son, Flynn/Alessandro 


Nivola. Some years earlier Flynn spent 
time In jail because one of Nat's 
schemes went wrong and he, not his 
father, was the one prosecuted. Nat, re- 
enters his son's life, tells him that he is 
ill and asks Flynn to accompany him on 
a cross country trip so that he can get 
medical help. 

55 a Day is, first and foremost, a 
vehicle for Walken. The film provides 
Walken with a role that isn't typical of 
his latter-day work that has him playing 
supporting roles in which he comes 
across as being either weird and/or 
grotesque. (Even in Hairspray, his char- 
acterization of the heroine's father Is 
more unsettling than comforting and/or 
attractive.) While he makes Nat alterna- 
tively appealing, idiosyncratic and exas- 
perating, he sufficiently humanizes the 
characterization to make us care for Nat 
and about his scheme to unite with his 
son. In addition, NIvola makes Flynn a 
strong counter-balance to Walken's Nat, 
conveying the character's ambivalent 
feelings towards his father and resisting 
Nat's not-so-subtle attempts at manipu- 
lation. And, like Walken, Nivola, when 
he wants, has good looks and charm to 
spare. 

On their way across country the two 
men visit Dolores/Sharon Stone, who 
also hustles. In addition to being at 
one time Nat's protege and possibly his 
lover, she was Flynn's babysitter. Stone, 
on her first appearance, is a bit star- 
tling, wearing a bikini and having a 
hairdo and make up that borderline on 
the overwhelming. But as Dolores 
begins to relate to the men, she 
becomes a more humanized figure 
and, at their parting, her farewell 
(merely a smile) is eloquently touching. 
In a small role (it can be seen as a 
companion piece to her role In )lm 
jarmusch's Broken Flowers), Stone takes 
a part that could have been played as a 
caricature and creates a character of 
substance. 

55 a Day is a more sophisticated 
work than its formulaic premise would 
suggest. Its pleasures reside in Its intel- 
ligent performances, good writing, 
solid direction and a slightly off-beat 
nature. As a road movie, its trajectory is 
predictable but the film is never senti- 
mental. 
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Un barrage centre le Pacifique/ 
The Sea Wall 


1 


FLORENCE JACOBOWITZ 


Rithy Panh's Un barrage contre le 
Pacifique /The Sea Wall v^as screened as 
part of the Special Presentations section 
at this year's festival, coming and going 
with surprisingly little attention or 
press. It features a very strong cast 
Including Isabelle Huppert as the 
Mother, Caspard Ulllel as her son 
Joseph, Astrid Berges-Frisbey as her 
daughter Suzanne and, in supporting 
but significant roles, Randal Douc as 
the Chinese businessman M. jo and the 
family servant, the Corporal, (whose 
name is not listed In the abbreviated 
cast list in the press kit) and Is Intelli- 
gently directed by Rithy Panh. The film 


Is based on Marguerite Duras' semi- 
autobiographical novel Un barrage 
contre le Pacifique published in 1950. 
Generically the film draws from the 
melodrama and in some ways has the 
feel of an historical epic as it dramatizes 
the oppression resulting from French 
colonialist rule in French Indochina in 
1931. It is also a family melodrama as It 
is about familial relationships. Un barrage 
contre le Pacifique is, however, far from 
conventional; it evidences a modernist, 
almost art house sensibility in Its intellec- 
tual treatment of the subject matter 
and characterization, which invites an 
analytical involvement on the part of the 
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audience, producing an interpretation 
which suits Duras' narrative. 

The film concerns the Mother's los- 
ing struggle to hold on to a concession 
of land she has purchased in French 
Indochina. She is a widow who has 
invested all her savings In this land 
which, although productive, is regularly 
flooded by sea water, resulting in the 
loss of her crops. The Mother holds the 
colonial administration responsible for 
the family's current state of Impoverish- 


ment as they sold her the right to work 
the concession, knowing it was a ven- 
ture certain to fail. They are also guaran- 
teed the eventual expropriation of the 
land as the contract stipulates that If the 
fields are not cultivated they can be 
repossessed. The Mother realizes she has 
been exploited by the ruling class of 
white French colonialists, a group from 
which she is alienated by her poverty 
and lack of power. The Mother (who is 
never Identified by name, only by her 


position in the family) senses that her 
identity, both as a farmer and as the 
head of the family, is threatened; her 
children have grown up and will soon 
wish to leave her, a situation exacerbat- 
ed by the tenuous hold she has on her 
property which Is slipping away. She is 
succumbing to illness, which seems to 
be a physical manifestation of her feel- 
ings of powerlessness and increasing 
desperation to hold on to her land and 
her Identity. As the Mother's savings 
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dwindle she tries securing a mortgage 
from the bank but is refused. (It Is only 
when the bank manager notices her 
relationship with a wealthy Chinese 
businessman M. |o that he reconsiders 
extending her loan.) Ever resourceful, 
the Mother comes up with a scheme 
to build a wall to keep the ocean from 
flooding her land. As fantastic as the 
idea seems to be, she convinces the 
indigenous people to aid her, drawing 
on their shared contempt for the land 
registry office and the colonialists who 
exploit them all. The wall, however pre- 
carious and doomed to fall, becomes a 
gesture of protest against an exploitive 
class and colonial system that is nur- 
tured by greed and injustice. 

Panh's film focuses on the politics 
underlying Duras' fictional narrative that 
draws heavily from her memoirs. He 
underplays the details of the sexual rela- 
tionships that the siblings experience 
and concentrates on the melodramatic 
aspects of the story-the struggle of the 
weak against the oppressors in French 
Indochina, an inequality compounded 
by gender and class. The Mother under- 
stands the handicap of her gender 
which may account for her favouring 
her son Joseph over Suzanne. Joseph Is 
characterized by his abundant machis- 
mo; he is described by Suzanne as 
being wild and handsome, and Is 
impetuous and courageous. The chil- 
dren who live on the property are fasci- 
nated by his ability to fix a car or skin a 
carcass; their admiration is Illustrated In 
shots like the one which begins with the 
camera capturing the children's faces 
and then moving laterally ending on 
Joseph at work, the object of their trans- 
fixed gaze. Joseph's response to the offi- 
cials from the land registry office Is to 
chase them off the property by shooting 
at them. The Mother focuses her con- 
cerns on Joseph, as he Is the hunter/ 
labourer who takes charge of the physi- 
cal necessities of running the farm. She 
worries that Joseph endangers himself 
on his nocturnal hunts, and may one 
day leave and never return. When he 
finally does leave to join his lover In the 
city, she predicts that he will leave his 
lover as well, as she, the Mother, Is the 
only one who could hold him for an 


extended time. Her distress is so 
extreme that Suzanne tells her, "It's 
not like he's dead", but it Is a death sen- 
tence to the Mother. She claims" there 
Is no reason to be here anymore... He 
should have shot me dead before he 
left..." (connecting herself to the 
exhausted work horse he pities and 
shoots at the start of the film). The 
Mother wears the flawed diamond ring 
Joseph returns to her on a chain around 
her neck until she nears her death, an 
emblem of what she perceives to be a 
union that is sacrosanct. 

Suzanne notices her mother's 
favouritism and asks at one point, 

"Don't you care If I eat?" Suzanne is 
judged by her exchange value, and is 
considered almost as a form of collateral 
— whether she can snare a suitor like M. 
Jo, a wealthy businessman who might 
then bring financial support and securi- 
ty. Suzanne repeats her mother's decla- 
ration, that her purity Is her greatest 
asset. The moments when the Mother 
explodes and abuses her verbally or 
with blows is when she fears that 
Suzanne has compromised and dimin- 
ished her potential value by selling her- 
self to M. Jo for a phonograph, or has 
bartered an excursion to the city in 
exchange for a diamond ring. The 
Mother encourages M .Jo's passion for 
Suzanne and pressures him to consider 
marriage, regardless of the firmly 
ingrained social prejudice against cou- 
ples of mixed race. In many respects 
Joseph shares his mother's disdain and 
frustration regarding the losing battle 
to hold on to the rice fields and her will- 
ingness to try whatever is necessary to 
raise the money to survive. Suzanne Is 
less angry than her mother and brother 
and Is more sensitive; she worries about 
her mother's diminished health and is 
troubled by a comment M. Jo has made 
to her, that the family's tactics are 
Immoral, to which Joseph accedes, 
unperturbed, "We are definitely 
immoral". Despite all this Suzanne 
Inherits a great deal from her mother — 
her love for the fields, her skills at writ- 
ing and spelling as well as her quasi- 
Incestuous love for Joseph and the life 
force that he represents. 

Un barrage contre le Pacifique aligns 


the Mother's struggles to hold on to the 
concession she has legally purchased to 
the suffering of the local population 
who are destitute and succumbing to 
disease. The mother's awareness of their 
plight Is expressed in scenes like the one 
where she sees and questions the treat- 
ment of the chained prisoners' dire con- 
ditions and tries to offer them water to 
drink, or when she Is called upon to 
help a child sick with dengue fever. The 
Mother's profound connection to the 
land (in contrast to the colonialists 
whose interests are purely exploitive and 
self-serving) Is emphasized in shots like 
the one where she stands alone in the 
rice field caressing the stalks, or In 
repeated shots of her planting or secur- 
ing plants. Suzanne too understands 
that crops are living things that have a 
'soul', indicated In the shot of her in the 
rice field towards the end of the film, 
replicating her mother's gestures, or 
when she is shown in the latter part of 
the film wearing a scarf tied around her 
head in the tradition of the local 
women. This politicized alliance is subtly 
understated and complicated by the 
family's position as outsiders, as French 
speaking white colonists who can 
indulge In sardonic humour at the din- 
ner table regarding their hope that they 
too, one day, will be rich and will crush 
the poor without giving a damn"; the 
moment Is commented upon by the 
close- up of the maggots that fall onto 
the dinner table from the roof that Is In 
a state of disrepair. Even the Corporal's 
position of devoted employee to the 
family Is challenged one day when he 
picks up Joseph's rifle and momentarily 
points it at him, underlying the double 
edge of the family's status as both allies 
and outsiders. Ultimately the Mother's 
Increasingly politicized consciousness 
linking gender, class and colonialist 
exploitation is expressed in the second 
letter she writes to the registry office 
bureaucrats regarding the futility of her 
sacrifices for the land in which she has 
invested so heavily and their Indifference 
to her plight. She connects this explicit- 
ly to the social conditions of the locals 
and the fact that their sufferings of ill- 
ness and death are welcomed by the 
colonialists as it hastens and ensures the 
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eventual appropriation of their land. The 
Mother finishes her letter with a curse, 
claiming that when her children are 
gone and she is alone (a sign of her 
complete defeat), she will enjoy seeing 
their bodies eaten by dogs. Her power- 
lessness Is emphasized by a cut to M. )o, 
patiently waiting for her demise so that 
he can take over her verdant property, 
crushing a crab that crawls by. (The 
Mother's comment when she hears that 
the sea wall has collapsed, "Even the 
crabs are against me", connects her to 
this moment.) 

The family's affinity with the locals is 
substantiated and strengthened by 
their complex relationship with the 
Corporal. Suzanne's appreciation of the 
Corporal's concern for the family and 
his constancy Is expressed In a quiet 
moment when she thanks him, in his 
native tongue, for inquiring If she 
would care for dinner one evening 
when she is alone, writing. Regretting 
not having acted more forcefully with 
regards to the registry office, the 
Mother remarks to Suzanne "I wish 
joseph would have killed them... more 
than his return", to which Suzanne 
responds," Maybe the Corporal's chil- 
dren will do it." Following the 
Mother's funeral, joseph presents the 
Corporal with the rifle as a gift (clearly 
crossing a line by arming a local). He 
tells him directly that he should "pro- 
tect what needs protecting; this Is what 
Mother would want" thus explicitly 
instructing him, in his mother's name, 
to fight against his oppression by the 
white colonialist regime. Despite the 
fact that the Mother dies and suc- 
cumbs to a losing battle (she passes the 
flawed diamond on to Suzanne and 
advises her to go far away, thus 
acknowledging defeat) she fights her 
victimhood and survives in the legacy 
of the fields that to this day are named 
in her memory, the fields of the white 
woman. As in the tradition of the 
genre, the system overwhelms but the 
gesture of protest is celebrated. 

The casting of Isabelle Huppert as 
the Mother is particularly felicitous to 
the meaning of the film. Huppert's pres- 
ence sexualizes the Mother, underscor- 
ing the tensions between her and her 


physically beautiful children. It also 
underlines the contradictions of family 
life as the three live In relative isolation 
and In closes quarters; the boundaries 
between social and familial roles 
become blurred and ill defined, particu- 
larly In the way joseph doubles as a 
husband/partner to the Mother, and a 
friend/love object for Suzanne. Huppert 
plays the Mother as a woman who Is 
empowered by her intelligence and 
willpower, and her understanding of 
how the system works. She knows that 
men (the registry officers, M. jo) are 
opportunists and will take what they 
can and she responds in kind. The film 
doesn't present her character with psy- 
chological depth; for example, one is 
given little information about her past 
or what she really thinks, which is typi- 
cal of many of the characters Huppert 
has played (drawing from her tendency 
towards a minimalist performance style 
and a modernist conception of charac- 
terization perfected in her great collab- 
orations with Claude Chabrol. The 
effect of this is to use the individual to 
point to the broader social context). 
Instead, meaning is communicated In 
the smallest of gestures, a handling of a 
pocket watch or a letter, a manner of 
striding with a walking stick, or in her 
sardonic delivery of some of the 
Mother's almost absurd comments; 
when she notes the spelling errors In 
joseph's letter that she is thrilled to 
receive she states, as a former school- 
teacher, she would have preferred had 
he died. This line Is not an easy one to 
deliver successfully and Huppert man- 
ages to blend an acerbic tone with a 
deeply felt affection. 

Huppert often plays a character chal- 
lenging the limitations a society places 
on women, refusing to be a victim; she 
often communicates a fierce persistence 
and will, pursuing her needs and desires 
at all cost. Here she galvanizes an 
oppressed community to support her 
utopian dream of holding back the 
ocean and only gives up when she is 
defeated by a social world that refuses 
to acknowledge her. The Mother is a 
character who is both dignified and 
touched by madness, and the film uses 
her as a marker to comment on the 


inequities she bravely tries to correct. 
Huppert realizes these difficult demands 
and her persona and star Image mod- 
ernizes and contemporizes the source 
material, which is the director's Inten- 
tion, as he ends the film with a shot of 
present day Cambodia, and the legacy 
and results of the Mother's tenacious 
struggles. 

Panh's direction compliments the 
minimalism and modernity of Huppert's 
performance style. Meaning is commu- 
nicated In small compressed moments, 
like the remarkable one where M. jo's 
masochistic/obsessive desire to possess 
Suzanne, and her thrill of being 
indulged, is expressed in the scene 
where he Is carefully painting her toe- 
nails red with the latest colour imported 
from Paris. Panh's sophisticated atten- 
tion to mise-en-scene, lighting and cos- 
tumes, colour and tone. Is evident 
throughout. Panh heightens the sexual 
presence of joseph/ Gaspard Ulliel, by 
shooting him in a style reminiscent of 
30's Hollywood glamour photography. 
Mood is established In shots of great 
beauty — a cloudy sky, a dock at dawn, 
the sunlit river, a field of undulating rice 
plants in various shades of green. When 
shooting in the confined space of the 
family bungalow, he Is careful often to 
Include the surrounding natural world 
outside, which expresses why the family 
puts up with the almost primitive sim- 
plicity of the home, precisely because 
of the remarkable beauty of the country 
that surrounds it. Chez Bart, the restau- 
rant and meeting place of the white 
privileged colonialists (and occasional 
intruders like the wealthy M. jo) seems 
exactly opposite — It is confined to the 
interior social world of clothing, pre- 
tense, and being seen, cut off from the 
surroundings. 

It is wonderful that the film ends 
with Susan replacing her mother in the 
fields, drawing the same pleasure from 
standing on the land in which so much 
energy has been Invested. It rethinks 
the defeatism often inherent in the 
melodrama, which anchors its narratives 
In an unjust world, and emphasizes 
Instead the validity and value of protest, 
no matter how great are the odds 
against winning. 
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TIFF '08 and Liverpool 


SUSAN MORRISON 

This year's Toronto International Film 
Festival seemed to me to be less well- 
run than in previous years. Whether it 
was the depressing experience of trying 
to buy tickets for the public screenings 
and discovering that a contribution of 
$250 could get me to the head of the 
line (whatever happened to democra- 
cy?), or the mind-numbing wait of two 
and a half hours in the ticket pickup line 
on the last day of summer vacation, or 
again, the experience of having an after- 
noon film screening rescheduled at the 
last minute to Sunday morning which 
resulted in there being about 1 0 people 
in the audience for the poor filmmaker 
who had traveled all the way from 


mainland China for this, the fact is that 
there seemed to be a deterioration in 
the way in which things were being 
handled at TIFF 08, and it was the pub- 
lic who suffered. 

On the other hand, the films that I man- 
aged to see, were for the most part 
quite decent. This was a pretty low-key 
festival, with not a lot of buzz generated 
for any particular film. One of the perks 
of a press pass is that there are 2 weeks 
of press screenings prior to the opening 
of the festival, and as a film buff with a 
full-time job and a limited capacity to 
watch more than 2 films per day, this 
enables me to see up to 30 out of a 


potential 300 or so. Once the festival 
starts, and I'm back at work, I rely on 
purchased public tickets because that 
way I can make sure I get to see specific 
films. Up to a few years ago, most of my 
tickets were dedicated to East Asian cin- 
emas. ..films from Japan, mainland 
China, Taiwan, Hong Kong and to a 
lesser degree. South Korea. 

Unfortunately for me, what has hap- 
pened over the course of the last few 
years is that fewer and fewer of these 
films are being brought in for the festi- 
val. In 2002, for example, there were 33 
East Asian feature length fiction films 
screened at TIFF; in 2008, there were 
only 1 7. 

So this year I found myself asking 
around for recommendations for other 
films, which is how I came to select 
Liverpool, an Argentinian film that I had 
not heard of whose director, Lisandro 
Alonso, was unknown to me. While 
another film that I saw at TIFF, Terence 
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Davies Of Time and the City was (a medi- 
tative autobiographical documentary) 
about the English city of Liverpool, 
Alonso's film is most emphatically not. 
Liverpool has nothing to do with 
Liverpool... the only explanation of the 
quizzical choice of title comes close to 
the end of the film where It serves as a 
kind of self-reflexive punch line. 

However, after a month-long feast of 
International films, it was this film that 
made the biggest impression on me. 

The film itself is just under 90 min- 
utes in length, its narrative a seemingly 
simple picaresque trajectory that follows 
Parrel, a somewhat disheveled 40ish 
sailor, whom we first see on board a 
freighter, where very tight shots of the 
interior rooms and corridors intersperse 
with traveling shots following our pro- 
tagonist as he moves through these 
claustrophobic spaces. Alone In his 


cabin, as well as when he's around 
others, it becomes apparent that Parrel 
prefers his solitude and his vodka bottle 
to human contact. The 'action' begins 
when Parrel asks his captain for a shore 
leave when they arrive at Ushuala, a sea- 
port located on the Island of TIerra del 
Puego at the southernmost tip of 
Argentina. His explanation Is that he 
wants to visit his mother who lives 
inland, and whom he hasn't seen in 20 
years. In fact, he doesn't know whether 
she is still alive. The captain gives him a 
few days only, as the ship Is on schedule 
to depart then. Parrel leaves the ship, 
spends a night or so In the city and 
then manages to hitch a ride on a log- 
ging truck that travels inland where It 
eventually drops him off in what looks 
like the middle of nowhere. Continuing 
his journey on foot, he leaves the road 
and what civilization there is behind as 


he heads off through the snow-covered 
terrain , crunching across frozen fields 
and through barren forests. At last, he 
arrives at a village of a few huts domi- 
nated by a sawmill, where he is noticed 
but Ignored by an older man walking In 
the snow. Parrel asks another man he 
comes upon where he can get some- 
thing to eat and Is directed towards a 
canteen. There, as he eats and watches 
in silence, a young woman who appears 
to be of limited mental capacity, enters, 
gets some food to take out, and 
departs. Parrel later Is shown spying 
through a window of one of the huts; It 
is the young woman's... her name is 
Analia... and It turns out she lives with 
his mother who is bedridden. When he 
eventually enters the house. Parrel sits 
down beside his mother who is appar- 
ently senile and does not recognize him. 
Parrel meets the old man from the earli- 
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er scene, whom we discover is actually 
Farrers father, who asks why he 
returned after such a long absence and 
informs him that Analia was born after 
he left. Shortly after this. Parrel packs up 
his vodka and departs for the ship, but 
first seeks out Analia and gives her a 
token for remembrance. 

Liverpool in its production and narra- 
tive resembles a neo-realist film. Alonso 
affirmed this in explaining its genesis at 
the Q and A following the TIFF 08 
screening. He revealed that his method 
of working was to first find the location, 
live there for a period of time to famil- 
iarize and acquaint himself with the 
environment and the people, "to 
observe without making judgement", 
and then to draft a script; in the case of 
Liverpool, of 20 pages in length ("I don't 
like to work too much," he joked to the 
audience). All the parts were played by 
non-actors, many of them the actual 
Inhabitants of the village, juan 
Fernandez, who plays the lead role of 
Parrel, previously held a job as a snow 
remover on the highways of Tierra del 
Fuego. Alonso stated that his direction 
consisted of his warning them not to 
look at the camera, and In fact, exhort- 
ing them not to act or to try to express 
anything, just to be honest. 

Stylistically, however, the film does 
some really Interesting things that con- 
tradict the Verlsmo' and break open the 
artifice of filmmaking as political posi- 
tion. There are several examples of 
Alonso's interest in neo-formalist dls- 
juncture hiding behind the neo-realist 
veneer. From the start of the film, the 
opening credit sequence is quite surpris- 
ing. The screen Is black, the text is red, 
the letters are large and fill the entire 
screen In such a way that it's surprising- 
ly difficult to read them. Added to this, 
the usual differentiation In size and style 
of letters between the role performed 
and the Individual who performed It 
was barely if at ail perceptible and this, 
tied In with a reordering or disordering 
of the credit list conventions, heralded a 
subtley disorienting approach. 

This strategy of disorientation contin- 
ues in at least one aspect of the film's 
editing: it uses a jarring editing practice 
of cutting abruptly from dark Interiors to 
brilliant exteriors. 


A quite remarkable feature of this 
film Is the fact that, as far as I can recall, 
there were few If any POV shots used In 
the entire film. This unconventional con- 
ceit became evident near the beginning 
of the film, when Parrel is in Ushuala, 
eating In a restaurant/strip joint. The 
scene starts with a shot of two strippers, 
seen from the rear, leaning on the bar, 
talking. The camera slowly pans to the 
right, across the bar and through the 
room to rest on Parrel, who is sitting at 
a table facing the camera. He drinks and 
eats and watches. The camera, however, 
does not give us a POV shot of what he 
is so Intently looking at (presumably the 
strippers): It holds on his face as he 
observes them, depriving us of being 
able to join him in looking. Film gram- 
mar conventions use the POV shot to 
place the viewer into the film as we 
become the character we are watch- 
ing;we see through their eyes. As a 
filmic strategy, the absence of the POV 
shot makes us aware that we are miss- 
ing out on something; that we can not 
participate In the visual pleasure that 
Parrel is obtaining from his looking. 
However, we are also thus being forced 
out of the film frame, into a conscious 
recognition that we are not being 
allowed to be participants In this film- 
world but must remain as distanced 
observers. So it's not just that the con- 
ventional filmic grammar of being 
inserted into the filmworld has become 
foregrounded. The effect is quite dis- 
tancing In the Brechtian sense; we want 
something we can't have and are made 
self-consciously aware of it. 

A dominant motif of Liverpool is the 
frozen Patagonian landscape, an icy 
white terrain that is reflected in the port 
city with its barren streets and white 
ships, the great stretches of snow cov- 
ered fields Parrel traverses In search of 
the village, and once he arrives, in the 
absence of warmth and Interconnected- 
ness among the humans who inhabit it. 
Throughout the film. Parrel remains an 
observer of the world around him, as 
we are observers of the diegetic world 
he inhabits. He is emphatically an 
observer, not a participant. He barely 
communicates with other people, and 
relies on an omnipresent bottle of vodka 
for companionship. As there is little dia- 


logue to fill us in on what Parrel is think- 
ing or what his plans are, we are at the 
mercy of the visuals in order to fill in the 
narrative details. And while the visuals 
are quite something - highly formalist in 
a Bressonian way, slow, with a mostly 
static camera and little camera or lens 
movement - they nevertheless fail to 
supplement the narrative by providing 
us with an explanation as to who Parrel 
is, why he left, and what the connection 
is between him and Analia.^ Sitting 
there in the dark of the theatre, we the 
viewers are forced back on ourselves to 
try to find meaning In the minimalist 
narrative. And yet, even without a pre- 
dictable plot or a fully-fleshed out one, 
the film is surprisingly humanistic. Set 
In the coldest of habitable locations, 
amongst people whose lives are circum- 
scribed by their meager existence and 
whose Interior lives are absent from the 
film's exposition, Liverpool nonetheless 
exposes us to difference and shows us 
that there are commonalities to be 
found in the mere fact that we are all 
human. 

"I think that simply filming 
someone is the best way to 
demonstrate what I think about 
the human being — about his 
lack of communication, his isola- 
tion, and his incomprehension 
about himself and the world. I 
think that, in the end, a human 
being is always alone in each 
decision he makes, although it 
is true that his family, his 
friends, and his surroundings 
contribute to those decisions." 

— Lisandro Alonso, 

(Cinema Scope 36) 

Notes 

1 While watching Liverpool, I assumed that she 
was his sister, as she lived with his parents 
and took care of them. However, as I was 
researching the film, I was shocked to discov- 
er that the majority of writers had concluded 
that Analia was his daughter. As far as I can 
recall, there was no mention or even indica- 
tion of a former girl friend that would have 
indicated the connection. Given the lack of 
communication generally between the Inhabi- 
tants of the village and Parrel and his family 
in particular. I'm not sure It actually makes a 
difference. Nonetheless, in an interview pub- 
lished in a recent Issue of Cinema Scope, 

Alonso (conclusively?) refers to Analia as 
Parrel's daughter. 
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quite a contrast to Sally Hawkins' irre- 
pressibly positive Polly, just determinedly 
living a few days of her everyday life. 

But each memorable performance dom- 
inates the film and each film is organ- 
ized around the Intensity of that per- 
formance. Both films have since opened, 
although not widely, to critical and con- 
siderable, If modest, commercial suc- 
cess, again led by critics' acclaim and 
multiple award nominations for the 
leading actors. 

Rachel is an interesting example of a 
resilient genus of American films — a 
Hollywood director apparently respond- 
ing to developments In European art 
cinema. Director jonathan Demme's 
new film recalls some of the films of the 
DOCME 95 movement; this manifesto 
promoted a stripped-bare realism 
encompassing acting, camera and 
sound work, editing and narrative, 
posed against Hollywood spectacle. 
While most of the films associated with 
DOCME, such as Lars Von Trier's 
provocative work, go far beyond this 
aesthetic, the film that seems most 
apposite for Demme is Thomas 
Vinterburg's The Celebration. That film Is 
similarly organized with a family gather- 
ing disrupted and galvanized by painful 
revelations. The work of other celebrat- 
ed European realists such as Mike Leigh, 


Performance, Realism 
and Melodrama 


least analyzed of the aspects of cinema, 
even as our casual criticism so often 
refers to it. Realism, and the naturalist 
acting style most associated with it, is 
still often derided by film academics. 

But a simple evaluative polarity with 
realism subordinated to modernism and 
the avant-garde has not proven histori- 
cally resilient. Realism and modernism, 
as styles and movements, have always 
been entwined and social realism clearly 
remains a vibrant, often radical, tradi- 
tion In most countries. In fact, these 
films provided a fascinating snapshot of 
the historic lineage, its permutations, 
international migrations and contempo- 
rary ambitions. 

Rachel Getting Married and Happy- 
Go-Lucky were both avidly promoted for 
the outstanding lead performances. 
Anne Hathaway's Kym, a sardonically 
miserable, precariously recovering drug 
addict crashing through the weekend of 
her sister's almost Idyllic nuptials, is 


SCOTT FORSYTH 


Toronto's Festival always provides a buf- 
fet of enticing choices for spectatorship 
of films from all over the world. Critics 
can follow favourite directors, genres or 
national cinemas; or selection of films 
can be random — what fits in the sched- 
ule or what films are likely to never sur- 
face theatrically again. Avoiding the 
growing flock of undistinguished 
Hollywood openings is easy because the 
Festival still fulfills a mandate to bring 
films from all over the world, unlimited 
by commercial considerations. Looking 
back at the more than 20 films I saw 
this year, I realize some films faded 
instantly, others have remained in my 
mind, prompting further reflection, even 
another viewing If possible. 

Most of the films I found impressive 
stand within contemporary strands of 
the great traditions of cinematic realism; 
and my attention was particularly drawn 
to the acting styles and performances in 
many of these films. Acting is one of the 






Ken Loach and the Dardennes brothers 
doubtless provided inspiration as well. 

At the same time, Demme owes a great 
deal to the work of Robert Altman, 
another Hollywood 'art' cineaste, 
perhaps a film such as The Wedding, 
although without the uncomfortably 
acerbic humour or intricately multiple 
story lines. We can also see, in Rachel's 
intense roving hand-held cameras and 
intrusively revelatory dramatic structure, 
the impact of decades of American reali- 
ty television, older verite documentaries 
or even parodies of such forms like The 
Office. Scandalous talk shows like lerry 
Springer probably prepare us, with their 
serial confessionals and pleas for healing 
and redemption, for Kym's almost lost 
weekend. 

Demme emphasized in interviews the 
long work-shopping with the cast, the 
emphasis on ensemble and the incorpo- 
ration of a feeling of improvisation — all 
part of the European Inspirations. 
However, Hathaway's lead performance 
dominates the film, the roving camera 
always finds and privileges her intense 
apologies, eruptions and confessions. 
Indeed, these moments of Acting punc- 
tuate and disrupt both the wedding as 
narrative and the blander, not very dra- 
matic, documentary of this huge party, 
with family and guests eating, playing 
music, congratulating each other, being 


happy. Partly, this Is a function of melo- 
drama. While often a colloquial term, 
derisively posed against realism, melo- 
drama has always been historically 
related to realism — think of Dickens, 
Flaubert or Balzac — and here the verac- 
ity of realist performance Is organized 
and displayed by the high points of 
melodrama — sudden death, tortuous 
family rivalry and love, madness and 
disease, terrible coincidence and fateful 
repetition. 

In Hollywood tradition, performances 
like Hathaway's are always connected to 
the Method — elaborate preparation, 
intense inhabitation of roles, heightened 
psychological posturing for both the 
actor and the character. Of course, this 
reigning 'serious' acting migrated from 
the avant-garde theatres of Moscow 
and Berlin to New York and on to 
Hollywood — the Group Theatre, the 
Actors' Studio. Again, even if changed 
and perhaps de-pollticized, this is the 
complex interpenetration of Hollywood 
and European art. 

It is also useful to observe how much 
realism is always about the representa- 
tion of class. Here, In contrast to the 
'lower' classes of classic social realism, 
we watch a class fraction — In the some- 
what mystifying terminology of North 
American class discourse — the upper 
middle class of successful professionals. 


akin to the petit-bourgeoisie of 
European and Marxist nomenclature. 
This is, we should recognize, the most 
familiarly represented slice of American 
class reality — the affluent and attractive 
characters and homes of American 
television drama, sitcom and advertise- 
ments. This constant attention natural- 
izes the corresponding representational 
disappearance of the American working 
class from culture, observed by numer- 
ous scholarly commentators, most 
notably Stanley Aronowitz and David 
)ames. It is the historical counter-attack 
to what cultural historian Michael 
Denning called the labouring of 
American culture, powered by the leftist 
Popular Front, that moved the represen- 
tation of the ethnic American working 
class into the Hollywood mainstream in 
the thirties and forties. That was often 
associated with acting and eventually 
the Method, of course — from Garfield 
and Brando to Pacino and De Niro. Far 
from that explosive lineage, much of the 
visual pleasure of Demme's film Is just 
from the exploration of the huge beauti- 
ful house, the choreographed movement 
of beautiful young people, strikingly, and 
unproblematically, multi-racial, with an 
unusual number of musicians practicing 
charmingly diverse kinds of music. As 
usual, the soft realism of Hollywood 
announces what is currently 'modern'. 
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albeit in a superficial fashion. 
Hathaway/Kym's performance, and her 
life's misery and failure. Intrudes into 
this class utopia, but is also framed and 
contained by it. While the film does not 
challenge the class nature of what is 
portrayed. It does eschew melodramatic 
resolution. No villains are vanquished, 
no good rewarded, the wedding week- 
end concludes with a sad measure of 
having gotten through, without 
redemption, just damaged endurance. 

The vitality of social realism was evi- 
dent In films from all over the world. 

The Dardennes brothers' Le silence de 
Lorno is discussed elsewhere in this sec- 
tion. Hooked, from the increasingly cele- 
brated cohort of young Romanian film- 
makers, offered a disturbing portrayal of 
a kind of triangle of two lovers and a 
prostitute. Three superb performances 
are organized by an almost painful 
hand-held camera, finally like another 
character; here we seem to be beyond 
realism, uncertain of just what is, or has, 
happened. Better Things, from the UK, 
explores a rural world of drugs, teen 
alienation and family anomie. Here, the 
overlapping narratives unfold with a dis- 
tanced painterly composition that 
makes the sadness even greater. Gritty 
social realism remains the prevailing 
Canadian genre and there were numer- 


ous examples; Down to the Dirt from 
Newfoundland offered a literally dirty 
example. Organized by the "hero"/ 
poet's annoying, aggrandizing narra- 
tion, we follow a prototypical arc from 
the dismal outport to the despair of the 
big city. 

And the venerable Mike Leigh pre- 
miered a new film. Leigh coined the 
term 'antl-miserabillst' for Happy-Go- 
Lucky and It does offer a comic alterna- 
tive to all the grit and misery often asso- 
ciated with social realism. Sally Hawkins' 
Polly personifies this spirit. Leigh, like 
other British directors, is devoted to 
complex portrayals of the everyday life 
of the working classes. His characters 
are grounded in the mundane material 
quotidian, unlike Demme's golden TV 
people, but still strikingly individualistic; 
this Is the social reality of jobs, relation- 
ships, daily problems, family, and disap- 
pointments. Far from melodrama, the 
film's events are casually everyday — the 
narrative spine is provided by a series of 
driving lessons. Again, we have the 
results of devotion to acting and prepa- 
ration of an ensemble — Indeed for 
Leigh, something of a repertory troupe 
across many films — and a feeling of 
improvisation in all the performances. 
The exhilarating Polly dominates the 
film, but the film jokes about her over- 


whelming character and the Intense 
performances of secondary characters 
are strikingly memorable as well — the 
acting Is part of the spectacle these 
working class characters can make of 
their everyday. Leigh is much more at 
home In this performance style than 
Demme — this world really feels lived. It 
is amazing how much suspense and 
anxiety we feel about a driving lesson 
and the unexpected anguish of the 
near-mad driving teacher! 

Pedagogy runs through the film — 
Polly, exuberant, in her classroom of 
young children, offering life advice to 
her younger sister or refusing It from her 
older sister, in tango lessons with a 
memorably unhappy Spanish dancer, 
even the driving teacher's tortured 
memories of his miserable school days. 

If the film's everyday passage does not 
resolve much as dramatic structure, 
there Is still something of a life lesson 
proposed. The 'pursuit of happiness' 
may have devolved from a once revolu- 
tionary demand to contemporary con- 
sumerist cant, but Polly's determination 
to live happily, to not be miserable, car- 
ries her through to a personal politics 
that is finally charmingly Inspirational. 

In contrast to the realism of these 
films, two films from the former com- 
munist nations of Eastern Europe were a 
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fascinating delight. Here we see a multi- 
ple combination of genres, both within 
cinema history and beyond— fairy tales, 
folk myths, film noir, city films, socialist 
realism, the circus. The visual designs 
are fabulous and magical, not bound to 
the everyday at all; and the acting styles 
are far from naturalism, foregrounding 
the physical, theatrical, declamatory and 
self-conscious. 

Tears for Sale, from Serbia in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, was a wondrous fairy 
tale. High In the mountains, all the men 
have died in World War One and two 
virgin sisters, perhaps witches, are dis- 
patched to find a man for this forlorn 
village of widows. Their incredible jour- 
ney crosses paths with a traveling circus 
strongman, a dance-hall fraudster and 
possibly true love! Fairy tale moments 
like the near burning at the stake, a 
mined vineyard where love is really test- 
ed and a visually amazing return of the 
dead for a final waltz are beautifully 
conjured. But, unexpectedly, the girls' 
quest discovers, not just men, sex and 
romance, but modernity Itself. The film 
becomes both an allegorical fantasy of 
the violence and tragedy of this Balkan 
nation and the archetypal journey from 


the rural past to the modern city. We 
end In a fabulous modern Belgrade and 
the sisters decide to become 'modern 
20th century girls' — certainly not bound 
by realism but still grounded in the 
familiar material social transformations 
of gender and family. Industry and war, 
collectivity riven and remade, of moder- 
nity itself. 

lift, from Bulgaria, is almost as fan- 
tastic In its improbable narrative and Its 
visual inventiveness. Director javor 
Gardev, another young artist to follow, 
consciously plays off one powerful, if 
discredited, strand of the great realist 
tradition — the socialist realism of the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. This 
official style of state cultural policy, 
widely condemned if little seen or ana- 
lyzed outside those countries, is here 
Invoked as sots-art, the term in Eastern 
Europe for a parodic Invocation of the 
old art form of official culture. This is 
not so much the conventions associated 
with realism as the use of the melodra- 
matic and propagandistic as the kitsch — 
in characterizations, songs, slogans, 
anthems, buildings, speech - of every- 
day popular living, both critique and 
nostalgia. In Zift, the organizing story Is 


straight from Hollywood film noir — a 
doomed convict anti-hero, seeking the 
fortune supposedly due him after his 
release into sixties Sofia, lost In lies, 
flashbacks and hallucinations. This Is 
another city film — a city of ponderous 
Stalinist architecture — and another tor- 
tured, probably failed, journey to 
modernity. But it is also the familiar 
'night' of noir — betrayal among thieves, 
a chanteuse fatale, a voice over from the 
dead, corruption and evil behind official 
authority's facade — reset, for laughs. In 
this dark socialist city. This is blackly suc- 
cessful comedy, inventively re-styling 
Hollywood in Stalinist Sofia, and a long 
way from realism it seems. But we can 
also recall that these conventions and 
archetypes are direct from the gritty 
realism. Old Left anti-authoritarianism 
and refashioned European art of the 
twenties and thirties, that Hollywood 
artists, many emigres included, molded 
into film noir. This may be an unexpect- 
ed artistic and political migration but it 
Is a moment In the long inspiring rela- 
tionship of Hollywood and European 
cinema; and here we see an invigorating 
example of the constant re-inventions of 
cinema and realism. 
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Nicholas Ray's King of Kings 


TONY WILLIAMS 

Most critics see decline in the last phase of Nicholas Ray's career 
resulting from his mistaken decision to direct two epics pro- 
duced by Samuel Bronston. Although Ray's King of Kings (1961) 
and 55 Days at Peking (1 963) receive support from Victor Perkins 
and Geoff Andrew, others are usually dismissiveJ When King of 
Kings premiered, it became designated as just another 
overblown Biblical epic, labeled "I was a teenage jesus", and 
treated according to conventional premises of the "decline and 
fall" thesis regarding a director's final works as inferior to earlier 
achievements. King of Kings Is not without flaws. But it has been 
unjustly marginalized in most examinations of Ray's work. 
Michael Goodwin and Naomi Wise never ask Ray about this film 
In their otherwise comprehensive interview. Neither does Ray 
volunteer any Information. Bernard Eisenschitz regards it as dis- 
appointing.^ However, while King of Kings is not one of Ray s 
major achievements, it does contains significant features of 
authorship, cinematic style, and historical verisimilitude, making 
it far superior to contemporary counterparts, to say nothing of 
Mel Gibson's virulent anti-Semitic The Passion of the Christ^ 

King of Kings differs from the average Hollywood biblical epic. 
The genre flourished in the silent and early sound era. But the 
Cold War conservative Imprimatur of "In God We Trust" upon 
the American body politic during the Eisenhower era used 
Christianity as a method of social control. This was not just con- 
fined to the religious epic. Apart from McCarthyite inspired 
devotional tracts such as The Next Voice You Hear (1950) and 
conformist science fiction works involving different types of 
divine Involvements into human affairs such as Red Planet Mars 
(1952) and The Beast with a Million Eyes (1955), declarations of 
faith also appeared in those hesitant 1950s explorations Into 
social commentary. Martin Ritt's No Down Payment (1957) con- 
tains an early scene where Pat Hingle's brattish sons ask him why 
he does not go to church on Sundays In a manner resembling 
the Hitler Youth and Parsons's children in George Orwell's 1 984. 
Despite revealing the dark side of suburbia, the film concludes 
affirmatively with the central characters, squeaky clean jeffrey 
Hunter, devoted wife Patricia Owens, and Prodigal Father Pat 
happily leaving church. Declaring the faith In Hollywood was 
not just confined to contemporary Biblical epics. Aided by new 
technologies of Cinemascope and Stereophonic sound. The 
Robe (1953) and its sequel Demetrius and the Gladiators (1954) 
enabled the bombastic barnstorming vocal delivery of jay 


Robinson's camp Caligula to overwhelm the audience, to say 
nothing of heavenly choruses. The genre simply did not attract 
directors designated as auteurs by Cahiers du Cinema unless they 
were Inclined to deliberately subvert its premises as Robert 
Aldrich (and blacklisted screenwriter Hugo Butler) did In The 
Last Days of Sodom and Gomorrah (1961). Indirect Marxist ele- 
ments appeared within a narrative also emphasizing the power- 
ful role of Incestuous lesbian Queen Beria (Anouk Aimee) rather 
than Stewart Granger's moody patriarchal hero Lot. 

Nicholas Ray had a difficult task ahead of him in terms of past 
precedents. He soon faced problems with Samuel Bronston, 
screenwriter Philip Yordan, and MGM who would refuse him 
final cut. Cecil B DeMllle had filmed an earlier silent 1927 ver- 
sion starring H.B. Warner whom he carefully quarantined away 
from other actors and technicians between shots who might 
have disturbed the reverential qualities he wished his star to 
evoke. Most depictions of the Savior would reveal him as an 
unearthly presence as in D.W. Griffith's Intolerance (1916), 
sometimes depict him from behind, or as an off-screen presence 
privileged to the reverential gaze of Charlton Heston in William 
Wyler's Ben Hur (1959). The most cumbersome depiction 
occurred in George Stevens's The Greatest Story Ever Told (1 965) 
starring Ingmar Bergman's Max von Sydow surrounded by a 
contemporary gallery of "Who's Who In Hollywood headed by 
john Wayne's overweight Roman Centurion uttering that unfor- 
gettable line "Truly, this was the son of Cowd." By contrast, Ray 
managed to avoid past and future cliches to direct a film 
Andrew has aptly described as having "aged considerably better 
than most biblical epics."'* 

I'm a Stranger Here Myself. 

That familiar line spoken by Sterling Hayden In Johnny Guitar 
(1954), scripted by Philip Yordan, Is also relevant to jeffrey 
Hunter's jesus. Bronston originally hoped that john Farrow or 
john Ford would direct King of Kings under its former title The 
Man from Nazareth (evoking the title of Anthony Mann's 1955 
Western The Man from Laramie also scripted by Yordan). Like 
Michael Rennie in The Day the Earth Stood Still (1 951 ), Ray s hero 
is an "unearthly stranger." However, his significance stems less 
from any superior Ubermensch claims for religious adoration but 
more from his embodiment of peaceful utopian ideals many Ray 
protagonists attempt but very rarely achieve. Ray's jesus is a man 
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of peace, a rebel with a cause, but influencing others by human- 
itarianism rather than divine powers. Unlike characters from In a 
Lonely Place (1950), Bitter Victory (1957) and Wind across the 
Everglades (1958) who are incapable of attaining any form of 
psychological stability, Ray's Messiah incarnates those qualities 
of harmony and peace temporarily achieved by those doomed 
lovers in They Live by Night (1948) and finally gained by their 
more mature counterparts in Party Girl (1958). Jesus also dis- 
plays those gentle qualities attracting Judy to Jim in Rebel with- 
out a Cause (1955). Although suffering fewer contradictions 
than Jim Stark, this Jesus is also prone to emotions as seen by his 
"panic attack"^ in the Garden of Cethsemane and his anger 
towards Peter/Royal Dano after he witnesses his betrayal outside 
the High Priest's dwelling. Like Johnny Logan of johnny Guitar, 
Jesus wishes to be a man of peace. But he is also prone to dark 
emotions like Johnny after Turkey's adolescent display of fire 
power. These parallels illustrate how Ray directs a difficult role. 
They also reveal his strategy in again making a character believ- 
able. As Perkins recognized four decades ago, it is the result of a 
particular consistency within a certain form of direction involv- 
ing the "search for the particular truth of each particular situa- 
tion. This Insight also helps explain the appeal of a film not 


only depicting the most historical representation of the era but 
also one utilizing a particular type of radical New Testament 
scholarship often marginalized in mainstream discourses. 

Ray's Search for the Historical Jesus. 

Since the beginning of biblical historical scholarship in the late 
nineteenth century Ernest Renan, Albert Schweitzer, and others 
engaged on a quest for the historical Jesus hindered both by reli- 
able evidence and the institutional role of the "risen Christ" 
interpretation first promoted in the Hellenistic world by the for- 
mer Saul of Tarsus and henceforth accepted as gospel truth. 
Who was the historical Jesus born as a Jew in first century 
Palestine under Roman Occupation? Was he different from the 
figure developed by Paul and his followers? Nicholas Ray's King 
of Kings presents a human Jesus. His significance parallels a cer- 
tain tendency of past and present New Testament scholarship 
either ignored or marginalized, 

Ray and Yordan worked on the screenplay with Catholic 
Oxford Don the Reverend George Kilpatrick who remained on 
the set during filming. Ray expressed his indebtedness to this 
scholar in a letter to Samuel Bronston. On March 8, 1960 
Bronston gained an audience with Pope John XXIII who 
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approved a script credited to Yordan and Catholic writer Dieggo 
Fabbri. The latter had written a play that also influenced the 
character of Ray's Judas who, in the film, becomes not the 
embodiment of archetypal evil, but a guerilla who believes that 
Jesus will call on heavenly forces to aid the cause of Jewish inde- 
pendence if forced Into a life-threatening situation/ King of Kings 
humanizes Messiah and betrayer placing both within their con- 
temporary social context and making them believable parallel- 
ing Perkins's recognition of Ray as a director seeking the "partic- 
ular Imih of each porf/cu/or situation." The key figure in this con- 
struction of Judas may be Nicholas Ray. Judas/Rip Torn resem- 
bles the character of Crunch/Frank Mazzola in Rebel without a 
Cause (1955). Played by the real-life leader of an actual 
Hollywood gang. Crunch acts in a manner similar to Emma 
Small/Mercedes McCambridge in johnny Guitar. Both stir situa- 
tions for their own advantage. ** Crunch provokes Buzz/Corey 
Allen to begin the knife fight with Jim outside the Planetarium 
and later influences the remaining gang members to go on the 
vengeance trail following Buzz's accidental death. Judas differs 
from Crunch In being sincerely mistaken about the Messianic 
status of Jesus. But he also initiates a tragic situation. 

As an Oxford Don, Kilpatrick must have known certain radi- 
cal interpretations of New Testament scholarship concerning the 
roots of Christianity opposing the officially approved version 
influenced by Paul's Hellenistic concept of the "dying and rising 
God". Manchester University Comparative Religion scholar 
S.G.F. Brandon (1907-1971) had written a study of New 
Testament origins. The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church 
(1951), the Ideas of which he would later expand in Jesus and 
the Zealots (1967) and The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth (1968). 
Brandon's thesis envisaged a vast difference between early 
Christianity and the later version successfully promoted by Paul 
who transformed the Jesus of history into a supernatural being. 
The original Jesus was a politically aware activist working against 
the contemporary establishment and executed by the Romans 
for sedition. Although he did not belong to the guerilla Zealot 
movement, he was sympathetic to their cause and even had one 
as a disciple - Simon, the Zealot. One Interpretation of Judas's 
surname "Iscariot" derives It from the Latin term "sicarius" (or 
"dagger man") Identifying him as a political assassin. Ray repro- 
duces these ideas In the exchange between Pllate/Hurd Hatfield 
and Lucius/Ron Randell following the mention of Judean gueril- 
la movements. 

Pilate .Who are these men — bandits? 

Lucius. They call themselves patriots. 

Like Judas, High Priest Calphas/Guy Rolfe is no archetypal bad 
guy. He exhibits genuine concern for his people who may be 
slaughtered by the Romans If another disastrous uprising begins 
and fear for his fate and others appointed by Rome who would 
face retaliation as collaborators. "The people have little love for 
anyone appointed by the Emperor." Following the fall of 
Jerusalem in A.D 70 and the collapse of Jewish Christianity, 
Brandon argues that the authors of the four Gospels deliberate- 
ly obscured the original Jesus and his relationship to national 
independence movements to prepare the way for acceptance by 


the wider Gentile world. This also led to two thousand years of 
anti-Semitism of which Mel Gibson's film is the most recent 
example. 

Brandon was not the first scholar to make such arguments 
but he was the one who expressed the most radical interpreta- 
tion of the surviving evidence. Robert Elsler (1882-1949), Hugh 
J. Schonfield (1901-1988), Hiram Maccoby (1924-2004), and 
Robert Eisenman reached similar conclusions. Eisenman was 
instrumental in opening access to previously unpublished Dead 
Sea Scrolls which reveal that certain ideas appearing in the New 
Testament were not as unique as previously believed. Eisenrnan's 
books, James, the Brother of Jesus: A Higher Critical Evaluation 
(1999) and The New Testament Code: The Cup of the Lord, the 
Damascus Covenant, and the Blood of Christ (2006), continue 
Brandon's arguments. But they use new findings that reveal dis- 
tinct differences between what may have actually happened and 
how institutional discourses reinterpreted the evidence. 

Ray may not have read Brandon's 1951 study but Kilpatrick 
could have made him aware of a certain type of biblical scholar- 
ship opposing establishment ideas. The director probably incor- 
porated these ideas Into his film and developed them in his own 
particular style and manner. 

Unlike most New Testament epics, the film begins with the 
successful conquest of Palestine under the Roman General 
Pompey in 63 B.C. The occupying power then sets up the Arabic 
Herod dynasty as a puppet government In the same way con- 
temporary American foreign policy installed the Diem Regime in 
South Vietnam and others in Latin America and elsewhere who 
had no real ethnic and social connections over the people they 
ruled. Ray's first century Judea is a province desiring liberation 
from an occupying power, seeking a leader who will achieve cul- 
tural and political independence, favoring those who would 
achieve It by violent methods. Barabbas/Harry Guardino offers 
one solution: Jesus of Nazareth, another. Ray depicts this con- 
trast by his fire and water symbolism. Jesus and Barabbas reflect 
opposing characters In Ray films such as Bitter Victory and Wind 
across the Everglades with the exception now being that one is 
less flawed than the other. Barabbas belongs to the Zealot 
movement seeking violent means of independence from Rome. 
Contemporary historical documents such as the writings of 
Jewish historian Josephus and the Dead Sea Scrolls reveal that 
the era desired a Messiah who would achieve religious and polit- 
ical independence from Rome. To Ray's credit, he recognizes 
Barabbas as a guerilla leader, a rebel with a cause, genuinely 
seeking the freedom of his people, and not the crude bandit 
depicted by Anthony Quinn in Richard Fleischer's Barabbas 
(1962). By contrast, Jesus Is no supernatural figure but a man of 
peace following principles Lucius reports to Pilate after witness- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount. "He spoke of peace, love, and 
the brotherhood of man." At Jesus's trial before Pilate (meticu- 
lously recorded by stenographers In a humorous and ironic ref- 
erence to Ray's 1949 courtroom drama Knock on any Door), 
Lucius pleads for the life of a very different Nick Romano figure. 
"Not once did he speak to incite violence, only peace." 
However, representing institutional power, Pilate can not allow 
alternatives to the system and deliberately misrepresents evi- 
dence. "Leave everything and follow him? No money for taxes!" 
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''Look at the eyes! And the ascetic look on the face!" 

Ray made these comments seeing Max von Sydow amidst 
footage of actors he viewed for casting his leading actor. 
However, Ray chose Jeffrey Hunter. Although Hunter is less asce- 
tic and more human than von Sydow, the eyes still play a key 
role in the film. But they are due more to Ray's reinterpretation 
of a visual motif that occurred In his early film noir In a Lonely 
Place (1950). The film opens with the famous rear mirror view 
shot of Dixon Steele's eyes as he drives through the alienating 
Los Angeles urban landscape. When Steele/Humphrey Bogart 
later recreates the murder of a victim, Ray lights up his eyes In a 
sinister manner suggesting the darker undercurrents of his imag- 
ination. King of Kings also displays close-ups of the eyes of char- 
acters In certain scenes. Here they are less sinister. They illustrate 
the powers of imagination but Ray now uses them in a very dif- 
ferent manner. Although MGM drastically re-edited King of 
Kings, the final version does contain surviving traces of Ray's var- 
ious attempts of making this film a unique exercise in Imagina- 
tion and perception emphasizing the role of mind over matter. 
Certain surviving scenes suggest that Ray attempted one of the 
most searching examinations of the power of imagination ever 
to have appeared so far on the screen in any religious epic. Ray 
humanizes his Savoir and suggests that Imagination plays a 
more powerful role In religious perception than any concept of 
supernatural reality. Jesus' encounters with John the 
Baptist/Robert Ryan illustrate these ideas in King of Kings. 

John's baptism in King of Kings deliberately contradicts stan- 
dard New Testament accounts. The heavenly voice pronouncing 
"This is my beloved Son in whom I am well-pleased" does not 
occur. Neither does the heavenly dove. Instead, Jesus' entry into 
the sequence Is low-key. It Is certainly no "star entrance" In 
either Hollywood or Biblical senses of the term. John suddenly 
discovers Jesus waiting in line and never even baptizes him. Ray 
articulates a particular type of cinematic recognition, not with- 
out levels of ambiguity, utilizing an interchange of close-ups 
concentrating on the eyes of both figures. Is he or isn't he? By 
selecting an actor well-known for his portrayal of Insecure males 
In Hollywood cinema (rather than Charlton Heston in the 
Stevens version) to play John, Ray Introduces doubt into the nar- 
rative as to whether this Savoir is divine or merely an ordinary 
man who makes an influential impression on other people that 
may not be heavenly at all. Due to the baggage of the religious 
epic and MGM's later re-editing, Ray can not make this tension 
fully explicit. Nevertheless traces do exist within the surviving 
version. 

Perkins notices the important role of the gaze both In King 
and Kings and the rest of the director's work. "Throughout any 
Ray movie one finds a complete mastery of the - often contra- 
dictory - action which expresses more than it does, the ability to 
convey an idea through a gesture, a hesitation, a movement of 
the eyes. Much of the meaning of King of Kings is contained in 
its intricate pattern of looking, glaring and staring. Salome's 
motivations are revealed almost entirely in these terms. 

An exchange of looks occurs between Jesus and Lucius dur- 
ing the request to see the imprisoned John. Jesus tells Lucius 
"You are a prisoner because you place your faith in the sword." 
Ray next demonstrates John's awareness of Jesus's presence by a 


shadow on the floor. This shadow imagery Is important because 
it occurs during other parts of the film, often significantly during 
deliberately underplayed miracle sequences, as If suggesting the 
power of mind over matter; a power associated more with wish- 
fulfillment than supernatural agency. It is not accidental that 
King of Kings never displays the most astonishing examples of 
Christ's miracles such as the feeding of the multitude with five 
loaves and two fishes and walking on the water. Instead, they 
are mentioned In a report Lucius reads to Pilate implying that 
they are based on dubious sources. Pilate's response - "I never 
heard such absolute nonsense" - is probably shared by Ray him- 
self. In King of Kings, "seeing is believing." But what Ray shows is 
not supernatural. As John climbs up the wall of his cell to ask for 
Jesus's blessing, a light falls on his face. It evokes that harsh light 
falling on Dixon Steele's face in the famous scene from In a 
Lonely Place causing his audience to question whether what he 
tells Is truth or fiction. Prior to his execution and his doubt con- 
cerning Jesus after a message he relays via Lucius ("Art thou he 
that cometh or should we look for another?"), John hears Jesus's 
voice off-screen affirming his belief. This time Jesus is not pres- 
ent. But the scene strongly suggests that John convinces himself 
of the truth by the force of his own mind. Like most scenes In 
the film, the depiction is not supernatural but displayed in an 
ambiguous manner. Has John convinced himself like those fortu- 
nate recipients of Jesus's healing embodying the operation of 
mind over matter? Agency may be the result of untapped 
human potential rather than any Intrusive form of external 
supernatural intervention. 

The scene resembles the earlier warning to Joseph leading to 
the escape into Egypt. We never hear the message nor does it 
need the presence of a heavenly angelic body since Joseph dis- 
covers It from a dream and dreams do not necessarily reproduce 
everyday concepts of reality. Jesus can also read the minds of 
those around him, even Judas. Before the Last Supper, he tells 
his betrayer, "What you must do, do quickly." Ray here uses a 
choker close-up similar to the one he earlier used in They Live by 
Night to depict the grotesque face of Chicamaw/Howard Da 
Silva. Both characters are violent men. Ray also downplays the 
usual depiction of the temptation in the wilderness filming it in 
such a manner that it resembles a hallucination on the part of 
Jesus. The offer of "all the kingdoms of the earth" occurs In 
imagery deliberately evoking a mirage. Is Jesus the Son of God 
or a deluded character? King of Kings anticipates the thesis of The 
Passover Plot (1965) by Hugo J. Schonfield that suggested the 
Crucifixion was part of an attempt by Jesus to fulfill contempo- 
rary Messianic expectations but the plan went disastrously 
wrong. Caiaphas's remark, "In my opinion, this man seeks mar- 
tyrdom", Indirectly supports this idea. Ray directs King of Kings 
suggestively, leaving it open for each viewer to make their own 
interpretations. 

Bigger than Life 

Despite Its generic associations. King of Kings is as hybrid as Ray's 
other films. It is not surprising that he also incorporates his ver- 
sion of the Hollywood melodrama into this film. As In They Live 
by Night and Rebel without a Cause, Ray juxtaposes his idealistic 
version of the family with its negative social counterpart. As a 
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product of his era Ray hopes that the institution may work but 
his creative sensibilities intuitively recognize such hopes are 
often futile. Darkness surrounds Bowie and Keechie at the end of 
They Live by Night. RebeTs conclusion offers no explicit guaran- 
tee that Jim and Judy will not eventually end up like their par- 
ents. In King of Kings Ray depicts his idyllic family In the form of 
Mary/Siobhan McKenna and Jesus as a relationship between 
equals rather than any hierarchical patriarchal one. When Mary 
Magdalene/Carmen Sevilla visits the home of Jesus, the former 
''woman taken in adultery" receives a gentle welcome rather 
than being regarded as a sexual threat to her son. Mother Mary 
(whose "Virgin" status is thankfully Ignored In this film) is no 
Mrs. Bates of Psycho. She welcomes Mary Magdalene as surro- 
gate daughter and companion. By contrast, the court of King 
Herod represents a nightmare version of the typical family of 
Hollywood melodrama whose aberrations Ray had earlier 
explored in Bigger than Life (1 956). Herod Antipas (Frank Thring) 
is Ray's Biblical version of Ed Avery. He eagerly waits for the time 
when he can displace his father and gain royal power. Once 
enthroned, he seduces his brother's wife and incestuously lusts 
after her daughter Salome. Salome/ Brigid Bazlen is the juvenile 
delinquent in this royal family who plays on her stepfather's lust- 
ful desires to gain the head of John the Baptist as if seeking a 


new toy. She is also the film's "rebel without a cause." Her dance 
is no accomplished performance, similar to Vicki's routines in 
Party Cirl (1958), but rather a petulant display of adolescent 
seductiveness manipulating patriarchal lust as well as sexually 
challenging her mother Herodias/ Rita Gam. Antipas's line 
emphasizes this. "Come and sit next to me and I will give you 
the throne of your mother." Salome represents a dark version of 
the early Judy in Rebel without a Cause. Unable to renegotiate 
her oedipal feelings, she achieves what Judy escapes: sleeping 
with Father. During this sequence, Ray uses both a birdcage to 
symbolize Salome's dangerous self-willed entrapment as well as 
the sound of a bird which occurs when she asks for the head of 
John the Baptist. It is as ominous as the sound of the train whis- 
tle that heralds Bowie's doom in They Live by Night. The audi- 
ence later sees her in a regressive catatonic position next to a 
birdcage. As well as depicting remorse for John's death, Ray also 
suggests that she has become a victim of incestuous child abuse. 
By contrast, Herodias stands by Herod's side in a slit-legged cos- 
tume resembling a Biblical Cyd Charisse awaiting her next com- 
petitive "invitation to the dance" of family sexual politics. Pilate 
and Claudla/Viveca Lindfors constantly bicker. Like Col. 
Thursday in Fort Apache (1948), he complains to her about his 
posting to an undesirable territory and Ray suggests that his 
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Party Girl 


order to execute Jesus has little to do with political reasons and 
more with his jealous resentment of a rival. "'He is different. He 
refuses to behave like others. And if he can influence even 
Caesar's daughter he Is dangerous." Both Pilate and Antipas are 
often seen together more at ease in their own company than 
with their respective families. 

Is He or Isn't He? 

King of Kings indicts society and its institutions as much as They 
Live by Night, Knock on any Door, In a Lonely Place, On Dangerous 
Ground (1951X The Lusty Men (1952), Johnny Guitar, Run for 
Cover (1954), Hot fi/ood (1 956), Wind Across the Everglades, and 
The Savage Innocents (1 960). Like these films. King of Kings pres- 
ents its own problematic search for an alternative community. 
The film really works when emphasis falls upon Jesus as a 
human person with the capacity to inspire others as well as 
those occasions where miracles result from his evoking healing 
qualities dormant within the human mind. But King of Kings 
belongs to a specific genre and can not entirely avoid its asso- 
ciated supernatural overtones. Where such instances occur, 
they are probably due either to MGM re-editing or Insistence 
on further shooting such as that that clumsy scene where Mary 
encounters the resurrected Jesus. It would have been far better 
to eliminate that badly acted encounter since It undermines the 
deliberate ambivalence existing In the rest of the film. Ray 
implicitly evokes audience skepticism concerning the nature of 
the actual events and also suggests that many characters active- 
ly engage in wish-fulfillment rather than experience divine 
intervention. Jesus may also be mistaken about his divine signif- 
icance. King of Kings documents the era's desire for a leader but 
it also shows that Ray's Jesus of Nazareth defied contemporary 
expectations for a violent Messiah. Instead Jesus removes the 
Twelve Disciples from the temptations of society and instructs 
them outside civilization before the entry into Jerusalem. Lucius 
explains his decision to remain In Judea long after the expiration 
of his tour of duty to Pilate. "Where else would I go... Society 
would destroy me." Like Jesus, Lucius could also say, "I'm a 
Stranger here myself" Despite his occupation and the violent 
acts society has forced him into performing, Lucius has deep 
humanitarian instincts. He allows Jesus to survive the Massacre 
of the Innocents a decade later when he discovers that he 
escaped. This scene ironically follows the attempt by a rich mer- 
chant (George Coulouris) to employ the young Jesus. 
Fortunately, his parents do not resemble the dysfunctional fam- 
ily of Charles Foster Kane who exile their son Into the capitalist 
world of Mr. Thatcher in Citizen Kane (1941). King of Kings also 
displays Ray's method of dualistic relationships. But unlike Bitter 
Victory and Wind across the Everglades, King of Kings contains 
parallels between more than two characters such as Jesus, 
Lucius, Judas, and Barabbas. 

Although Ray never shot the last scene of King of Kings, the 
depiction complements his intentions to undermine the usual 
generic conclusion of a religious movie. Surprisingly, the risen 
Christ is never seen. Instead, an off-screen voice occurs sends 
the disciples on their mission. This may all be happening in their 
minds. It also resembles the final revelation to John the Baptist 
prior to his death where Jesus Is never seen. A huge shadow falls 


across the sand forming a Cross as It passes a huge fishing net 
on the shore. Although the imagery is religious, the Sea of 
Galilee Is in the background of the frame symbolizing a positive 
resolution earlier suggested by the water imagery occurring in 
the final shot of Johnny Guitar where Johnny and Vienna finally 
leave a violent society. It reveals the victory of the life-affirming 
water symbolism defining Jesus rather than the fire evoking the 
violent methods of Barabbas and Judas. King of Kings concludes 
positively in the present time of the film where utopian hopes 
exist for peace and harmony. It never looks towards a future 
where later institutional discourses and practices pervert those 
progressive elements characterizing the original message of 
Jesus of Nazareth. King of Kings suggests that such humanitarian 
qualities are still possible to realize but only outside a social order 
whose Institutional attempts to corrupt everybody before, dur- 
ing, and after Jesus's life are sadly well known. Although King of 
Kings was "atrociously edited", falling far short of achieving 
those unique creative elements Jean Mitry defined as the 
essence of cinema in his The Aesthetics and Psychology of the 
Cinema (1963), it is nonetheless a Nicholas Ray film deserving 
further evaluation. 

I'd like to thank my Spring Semester 2008 Nicholas Ray class for 
their excellent essays and the inspiration they have given me 
towards writing this article. 

Tony Williams is Professor and Area Head of Film Studies at 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale whose most appropri- 
ate attitude to academia is Nick Ray's "I'm a Stranger here 
myself." 
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We the Undead 

NADJA 


GEORGE PORCARI 

In the sky of the cinema people learn what they might 
have been and discover what belongs to them apart 
from their single lives. Its essential subject— in our cen- 
tury of disappearances — is the soul, to which it offers 
a global refuge. This, I believe, is the key to its longing 
and its appeal. 

— john Berger, Keeping a Rendezvous 

Michael Almayreda's brilliant black and white film Nadjo (1944) 
opens with a montage which overlays various images of con- 
temporary Manhattan at night seen from a moving car as we 
hear the music of The Verve and hear the voice of Nadja: '^Night. 
Nights without sleep. Long nights in which the brain lights up 
like a big city'". The dense black and white montage eloquently 
suggests surrealist films such as Entre'acte by Rene Clair and 
Return to Reason by Man Ray. Part of this sequence Is shot with 
35mm film and part with a pixel camera, which is a video cam- 
era that records on audio-cassette tapes: the Image, as one 
would expect, is diagrammatic in that one can easily see the 
individual pixels that make up an image. This montage, which 
we might call an overture, explicitly states the themes: Night as 
a psychological state, the mysteries of nature and Its relation to 
cities and the multiple realities of consciousness and their rela- 
tion to external reality. We cut from this very poetic effect to flat 
conventional matching close-ups inside a bar in New York City. 
Mirroring the shift in montage Nadja's talk goes from overly 
poetic reverie to banal bar talk. The man listening to her smokes 
a cigarette and nods mindlessly to whatever Nadja is saying. In 
the next moment, as they fuck in a car, Nadja bites his neck. 
With the pixilated camera we see her lap up the blood with her 
tongue. She then receives what will later be described as a "psy- 
chic fax", shot with a pixilated camera. In which she "sees" her 
father killed by a wooden stake through the heart. The rest of 
the film borrows liberally from Bram Stoker's Dracula and from 
Andre Breton's Nadja, using these works to describe the doubts 
about Identity and the uncertain connections between life and 
death. The film seeks not to resolve such complexities but to 
articulate them so they make some sense of the present. 

Breton's Nadja was published In 1928. In It an unnamed nar- 
raj^or — presumably Breton himself — in the midst of walks In Paris 



by night finds a beautiful woman who may or may not be real - 
who may or may not "scorn reason and law alike". The book Is 
punctuated by photographs of fellow surrealists and everyday 
postcard subjects that take on a "surrealist" element because of 
their context In the narrative. Nadja is perhaps the most success- 
ful of the novels of this type— including Soupault's Last Nights of 
Paris and George Bataille's The Eye. The novel essentially charts 
the fluctuations in temperament and identity of the various 
characters in the book including the narrator himself. The 
novel's theme is laid out In the first sentence: "Who am I?" This 
is a question that is then not answered for 1 60 pages as Breton 
is interested in breaking the conventions of singular identities 
presiding over linear narratives. The fluid transformative and cre- 
ative aspect of identity is examined in prose that mimics those 
states of consciousness that he is describing. It was felt by the 
surrealists generally, and by Breton with indignation in various 
manifestos, that reason was an enemy to be brought down. It 
was perceived that the results of the "triumph of reason" were 
massive wars that killed millions, industrial slavery and repressed 
and unhappy "sleepwalkers" — city dwellers — out of touch even 
with their own needs and desires. Whatever one thinks of 
Surrealism as a method, it Is difficult to disagree with the prog- 
nosis of its reason for being. A way had to be found to under- 
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mine this base "rationalism" and discover — or re-discover (as 
"primitives" were presumed to have never lost touch with their 
holistic relation to nature) their true "self". Was such an enter- 
prise possible? Dada had made a try at it but its antagonisms 
were seen as random and scattered. A more programmatic "sci- 
entific" approach was necessary. Various means were found that 
might achieve this end: Automatic writing, automatic drawing, 
shooting film with a blindfold, walking without direction, speak- 
ing without knowing what you are saying, taking drugs, alcohol, 
etc. — anything that might undermine reason. All of this was 
done with the utmost seriousness. 

From the point of view of Breton, Nadja is the woman who 
rebels against reason "naturally" — that is — she is working class 
and her animus is seen as an instinctual loathing for the con- 
stricting mores of a society that is built on fear and repression. 
Her very freedom calls into question the principles of the socie- 
ty that she inhabits. Yet in Breton's book the realities of France 
in the late twenties socially or personally are not in any sense 
explored or even mentioned. Breton is not interested in the par- 
adox that his plan of attack against reason is in itself rational- 
something to which he remains stunningly oblivious. He is also 
not interested in his own slumming and seduction of working 
class women and its effects on them in "real life". The girl who 


was the model for Nadja apparently fell in love with Breton and, 
when her demands became "bourgeolse", she was summarily 
dismissed as the mascot of the surrealists. She was sent to a hos- 
pital to recover — as often happened to "hysterical" women who 
did not have a family to protect them. The novel in effect both 
romanticizes Nadja as a symbol of "uninhibited carnal pleasure 
without guilt" and keeps her at a distance as a symbol of the 
"fatal woman" — the syphilitic prostitute who haunts the streets 
of Paris. In short Nadja is both goddess and whore — the conven- 
tions of the traditional novel are not so far removed after all! The 
narrative dislocations are simply window dressing — "avant- 
garde" enough to create titters among the respectable classes. 
Almereyda's Nadja combines the myth of Dracula, which Is 
about a fiend that lives Indefinitely by taking people's blood — 
and thereby their souls — with Nadja, the myth of the femme 
fatale that lives indefinitely in the city taking men's hearts — and 
thereby their souls. 

In a Manhattan bar Nadja meets Lucy — the doomed heroine 
of Brarn Stoker's Dracula — and they have a heart to heart. That 
these two heroines would meet Is a brilliant Godardian conceit 
that immediately addresses the problem of class that Breton 
Ignored. In Almayereda's film Nadja is a European aristocrat and 
Lucy is a working class American. Nadja Is explaining that she is 
troubled by a meeting that will soon take place with her 
estranged brother who hates her. Lucy replies that she had a 
young brother that killed himself and that he was too young to 
have done it, as kids don't know anything. Nadja disagrees 
believing that young people know "everything" — but that they 
cannot defend themselves from what they know. Using new age 
argot, she explains to Lucy that she has "buried her primary pain 
which is poisoning the water supply. You must dare to dredge 
up the primary pain. It frees you. For myself I'm not afraid of 
anything. Life is full of pain but the only pain I feel is the pain of 
fleeting joy." Lucy replies that she doesn't know what that is. 
Nadja poses theatrically in front of a jukebox with spinning cd's 
as we hear her voice over: "I meet someone I love. I feel so much 
joy, then I know what's in front of me — I can't breathe— the pain 
of fleeting joy," We dissolve to black. This extraordinary scene 
states the theme of the film, which Is the nature of Identity. 
Nadja turns the phrase "blood relation" Into a literal animal 
sense of identity in which the "self" is to be found not In the 
brain or the soul but in the blood. 

Von Helsing who Is Dracula's nemesis In Stoker's book is the 
classical scholar/scientist who believes in reason — here he is 
played by Peter Fonda with sardonic enthusiasm. He explains 
the realities of Dracula to jim— Lucy's boyfriend and jonathan 
Harker In Stoker's book. In jim's Manhattan apartment Von 
Helsing tells Jim that Dracula has been on earth for thousands of 
years turning people into the "undead" — crazed zombies who 
walk the earth. At that point the film switches to 16mm found 
footage of various urban capitals with anonymous people walk- 
ing the streets. The use of documentary footage to "prove" Von 
Helsing's remark about the living dead is both comical and 
poignant — since in fact much of the footage Is dated and many 
of the people In the film are probably dead — but which ones? 
The question of Identity also arises — who are these people? Is it 
"us"? — if so, what does that mean exactly? 
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In Lucy's apartment Nadja takes Lucy's blood, not from her 
neck but from between her legs. We see them kiss and lap up 
Lucy's menstrual blood through the pixel camera. Von Helsing 
helpfully explains about the blood: "Life and death, the moon 
the tides, the eternal flow. Women understand that kind of stuff, 
it's in their blood. Once a month their bodies let them know 
Nature is one continuous disaster." At one point Nadja digs into 
her own wrist letting the blood flow Into her brother's mouth to 
feed him. At another point Nadja says" I am not sick. I am not 
bleeding all over myself. I am healthy!" Nadja treats blood as a 
delicacy to savor, yet she speaks about the superiority of plants 
to humans because the plant is complete, giving back every- 
thing it takes, whereas "it's hard to look at a medical book with- 
out feeling disgust for the whole human race — our bodies are so 
complicated and ugly." This ambivalence about blood and the 
body is part of a larger question about man's relationship to 
Nature and that is the central theme of romantic art. 

For the Romantics there was nature as Cod, as a life force, 
always on the point of climax in the form of rain, wind, light- 
ning, storms. As depicted In classical art, this aspect of nature is 
harmoniously designed so the relationship of part to whole Is 
balanced. But for the Romantics nature has another side: It is a 


death force indifferent before the ruins of civilization or 
mankind. This Nature Is always damp, dark and In a state of 
decomposition. The slime of putrefaction and of fertility co-exist 
without logic, since we must die as part of nature's "plan". It 
remains powerful and unfathomable. A romantic poet like Blake 
accepted these great contradictions as essential to the balance 
between "heaven and hell" — in short, necessary to mankind's 
sound mental and spiritual health. 

Nadja and Renfield — Dracula's zombified assistant in Stoker's 
book — go to the city morgue to see the remains of her father — 
impaled by Von Helsing. The mortuary night clerk, brilliantly 
played by David Lynch, is an autistic sleepwalker who is half 
dead already. In a sense he Is the gatekeeper to death, the man 
who ferries people across the river, the silent stranger at the end 
of the train platform. His performance is both troubling and 
comical — exactly as his films. Nadja has no problems getting 
past Lynch and goes Into the morgue. 

Back in Jim's apartment. Von Helsing confesses that he loved 
Jim's mother and is in fact is his real father. He then gives Jim an 
awkward fatherly embrace, stops to kill a harmless pet tarantu- 
la, explaining: "why it's the deadly Rumanian Actlllo — his mouth 
is like a tiny poisoned guillotine"! Peter Fonda shows an Incred- 
ibly developed sense of humor in playing the hapless 
"rational" man — a tweed suited book lover who uses a 
bicycle to get around Manhattan — in the face of the 
unknown. 

Nadja and Renfield find her brother Edgar sick In bed 
being nursed by Cassandra, a nurse that Edgar has fallen 
in love with. Nadja points to a large urn containing her 
father's ashes and asks — with aristocratic ceremonious- 
ness: "Can l...put them down?" Cassandra replies with a 
flat American matter-of-fact-ness "Sure put-em' down!" 
One of the great pleasures of Nadja Is watching the differ- 
ent acting styles which Almayreda has chosen to play off 
against each other. Jean Renoir was a master of this sort of 
orchestration, but he used it to different ends. For Renoir 
the differences in acting styles was a means to speak about 
identity not as a social construction — as we see in Neo- 
Realism — or as an ensemble of homogeneous stereo- 
types — as we see In Hollywood films — but as a way to 
observe people's social, hereditary and race differences in 
action. For Renoir, this was pleasure. In Nadja the various 
acting styles show a Metropolis in which people may all 
speak English, with varying degrees of success, but are 
not close to understanding one another at even a basic 
level. Edgar tells Nadja in Rumanian that if he could he 
would impale her with a stake. Nadja translates this to 
mean he wants another cigarette. Edgar wants to kill 
Nadja because of the incestuous hold that Nadja has over 
him which must end with marriage or death — and in fact 
ends with both. 

Edgar receives a "psychic fax" telling him that Nadja Is 
returning to Romania and has taken Cassandra with her. 
Edgar decides to return to Rumania and kill Nadja. In the 
only shot In the film reminiscent of Tod Browning's 
Dracula, we see Nadja's castle through streams of 
emblematic fog. Inside the castle, the interior design 
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resembles a Manhattan loft — the incongruities multiply as Nadja 
uses transfusion equipment to exchange blood with 
Cassandra — literally escaping into her body — by transfusing her 
blood (soul) Into her body. Von Hesling breaks into the castle 
and he and Edgar put a stake into Nadja's heart. Cassandra 
awakens after the transfusion and kisses Edgar but from the look 
on her face it is obviously Nadja. She has transferred her "self" 
to Cassandra through the transfusion and now Nadja's blood is 
flowing in Cassandra's body. At that moment the image switch- 
es to negative, creating a beautiful sense of fusion, as if there 
had been a silent Implosion as they say happens just before an 
atomic blast. 

From a sign etched in granite reading "Administration of 
justice" atop a classical building, the camera pans down to a 
marriage ceremony between Cassandra (now Nadja) and her 
brother Edgar. He marries Nadja — his sister — bringing the famil- 
ial relationships full circle. Nadja in voice-over: "They didn't 
know it was me". We then see a montage which returns us to 
the overlay of images at the beginning of the film as we see 
alternating close-ups of Cassandra and Nadja floating in water. 
In this liquid state Nadja looks up at the clouds which we see 
reflected In the water. We hear Nadja/Cassandra In voice-over: 
"I have walked behind the sky. We are all animals but 
there is a better way to live. Sometimes at night I hear a 
voice in my head. Is that you Nadja? Is It true that the 
beyond — that everything beyond is here in this life? I can't 
hear you. Who's there? Is it me? Is it myself?" Nadja's 
doubts about her Identity, due to the transfusion have 
caused her to ask questions about the exact nature of the 
location of the self. Nadja/Cassandra is both inside and 
outside of death at the same time. She is now conscious 
of these two moments as one moment. Her uncertainty 
regarding her identity Is part of that discovery: that she is [ 
neither alive nor dead but "undead". Much like contem- « 
porary thought experiments in physics, Nadja can no 
longer locate "life" or "death" but only the interference 
between them as the ripple effects they produce interpen- 
etrate. Nadja understands her condition in a way that her 
father and brother could not or would not (because of the 
cycles of blood that a Von Hesling spoke of?) yet she ques- 
tions the necessity for this. ("Is it true that everything 
beyond is here in this life?") That is why it Is only at the 
end that Nadja becomes truly alive. She is vulnerable. She 
doesn't know who she is. Then she is human, jim 
jarmusch's Dead Man ends in a very similar fashion, with r 
the main character floating in a small boat on his back 
looking up at the sky a few moments before he dies. In 
Nadja this death is also a rebirth. It is here that we see the 9 
vast gulf that separates Nadja's self-awareness from 
Breton's shallow adolescent wanderings where misogyny | 
and romance mix uneasily. The "search" in his Nadja was 
a masturbatory projection in which he would play every \ 
part— there is really only Breton. Even "real" women must 
learn to become projections of male fantasy for Breton, or 
they are disposed of at that point they make demands and 
the dream is shattered. It's all about this dream and the 
dream is all about power. In Almereyda's film Nadja finds jjyyn 
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her own way to survive, but she does not find her own voice. He 
can't give her that because he's a man — he can only go so far. 
She sucks the blood. She takes the souls of the "living-dead". 
She lives. The death and re-birth of Nadja/Cassandra occurring 
while she floats in water creates an aura that Is essentially reli- 
gious. This occurs because water has no boundaries that we can 
see with any clarity — it Is both a substance that we see into and 
it is a mirror in which we can see the sky. Nadja accedes to the 
doubts about her own Identity as endemic to the condition of 
being human in a way that Breton could never do. The effect of 
floating on one's back looking up at the sky is to lose oneself in 
something that is larger and greater than the self which Nadja 
divests herself of in the final moments of the film. She crosses 
many boundaries at that point — age old certainties about "life" 
and "death" as separate domains — the romanticism of Dracula 
and Nadja — and she becomes a woman. The Inevitable question 
arises: now where does she go from there? 

George Porcari was born in Peru. English was his second lan- 
guage. He studied photography at Pratt and taught film history 
for ten years in LA. He now works as the acquisitions librarian for 
the same school. His pictures can be seen on lightmonkey.net. 



Atrocities at the Door 

PETER BROOK'S TELL ME LIES, IMAGES OF TERROR 
AND BRECHTIAN AESTHETICS 


SCOTT MACKENZIE 


As we cannot invite the audience to fling itself in to 
the story as if it were a river and let itself be carried 
vaguely hither and thither, the individual episodes 
have to be knotted together in such a way that the 
knots are easily noticed. The episodes must not suc- 
ceed one another indistinguishably but must give us a 
chance to interpose our judgement. 

—Bertolt Brecht^ 

If, as Paul Virilio contends, the technologies of warfare and the 
cinema are intrinsically tied in their development of new regimes 
of sight, one must then question the ways in which the cinema 
has been mobilized in its representations of war. Indeed, one 
must also examine how filmmakers have analysed the cinema's 
deployment both as a tool of war-mongering propaganda, and 
as a means to denaturalise these very representations. Given the 
present-day contexts of wars on 'terror' and 'axis of evil' — wars 
against concepts more so than geographically-defined nation- 
states — a reconsideration of the ways wars come to have mean- 
ing through the mediation of moving image technologies is cen- 
tral to any understanding of the Western epistemology of war.^ 
The present-day ubiquity of Images of warfare foregrounds the 
need to historicise the means by which filmmakers have ques- 
tioned the production of meaning through cinematic technolo- 
gy. The recent history of warfare — from the Gulf War to Bosnia 
and Kosovo, from Afghanistan to Iraq— foregrounds the incre- 
mental ways in which wars are fought through visual represen- 
tations to an ever-increasing degree.^ One does not have to fol- 
low jean Baudrillard's postulation that the Gulf War did not take 
place to recognise that a contemporary understanding of war- 
fare is intrinsically tied to Its mediation through moving Images. 
With the plethora of semi-documentary 'images-of-war' in circu- 
lation, the need for a means of deconstructing these images 
becomes crucial, and in recent years this practice has re- 
emerged both in Hollywood, with films such as Redacted (Brian 
DePalma, US, 2007) and the avant-garde with works such as 
14.3 Seconds (john Greyson, Canada, 2008). 
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From the stage production of US 



While Brechtian models of distanciation and self-reflexivily 
have taken on a central importance in these recent works, the 
denaturalisation of mediated, semi-documentary images of wars 
through the deployment of cinematic self-reflexivity does not 
constitute a new critical practice. One can trace this aesthetic 
development back to Alain Resnais' two films about World War 
II, memory and representation: Night and Fog (Nuit et brouillard, 
France, 1955) and Hiroshima mon omour (France, 1959), If not 
to the films of Chaplin, Gance and Eisensteln. Nevertheless, 
Resnais' films are the central texts that come to terms with the 
dislocated history and memory of war in post-World War II 
Europe. To this end, the opening scene of Hiroshima mon amour 
ably demonstrates the tension that lies at the heart of cinemat- 
ic representations of war and atrocities. Whilst the spectator sees 
documentary Images and reconstructions of the devastation 
wrought on Hiroshima by the dropping of the Atomic bomb, a 
Japanese man and a French woman discuss the tenuous relation- 
ship between sight and knowledge: 



He: You saw nothing at Hiroshima. Nothing. 

She: I saw the newsreels. On the second day. 

History tells. I'm not making it up, on the 
second day certain species of animals rose 
again from the depths of the earth and 
the ashes. Dogs were photographed. For 
all eternity. I saw them. I saw the news- 
reels. One the first day. On the second day. 
On the third day. 

He {interrupting her): 

You saw nothing. Nothing.^ 

Writing on the relationship between Brecht, the theatre and 
the cinema, Peter Brook argued in 1960 that while. In his view, 
Brecht is of limited use in theatre, Brechtian aesthetics are of 
paramount importance to the cinema, especially in relation to 
new forms of documentary images. He argues that the advent 
of television has a great deal to do with the changing nature of 
spectatorship, and offers Resnais' film as a prime example of 
this shift: 

I believe that the new cinema unconsciously exploits 
the new independence of the viewer that television 
has brought about. It is catering to an audience that 
is capable of judging an image — I'd quote Hiroshima 
mon amour as a supreme example of this. The camera 
is no longer an eye; it does not track us into the geo- 
graphical reality of Hiroshima. ...The camera in 
Hiroshima presents us with a succession of documents 
which bring us face to face with the whole vast his- 
torical, human and emotional reality of Hiroshima in 
a form that is only moving to us through the use of 
our own, objective judgement. We go into it as it 
were with our eyes open.^ 

While Brook's position on the use-value of Brecht in the theatre 
is certainly open to question (Brook ran hot and cold on Brecht 
throughout his career), his reading of Hiroshima mon amour 
points to the epistemological tension between sight and 
knowledge that lies behind documentary cinema's claims to 
represent the 'real' and to the kinds of questions surrounding 
the representation of atrocities that Brook's own semi-docu- 
mentary film Tell Me Lies (UK, 1968) raises a mere eight years 
later. This epistemological tension Is even more pronounced 
today than at the height of the Cold War, when Hiroshima mon 
amour was released. In a time where images of warfare have 
taken on the appearance of virtual reality and a concurrent 
cynicism about the ability of these very images to communi- 
cate anything that approximates the 'real' has permeated 
many aspects of culture (the debates in both the Western and 
Arab world over Al-jazeera foregrounds the fact that this is not 
solely an Anglo-European Issue), one must reconsider the ways 
in which the self-reflexive analysis of the cinematic image can 
be deployed beyond the realms of post-modernist irony and 
pastiche which Thomas Elsaesser notes lies at the centre of con- 
temporary representational strategies: 
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Thus what we see today is the devaluation of once 
radical techniques and stances, such as distanciation 
or self-reflexivity. Not only have the media become 
vertiginously self-reflexive in the recycling of their 
own histories; their incessant self-parodies and inter- 
textuality have made self-reflexiveness the sign of a 
closed, self-referential system, the very opposite of 
Brecht's 'open form' or of his concept of realism as 
contradiction.^ 

The depoliticisation of this once oppositional tradition that crys- 
tallised in the 1960s now calls out for re-evaluation. While doc- 
umentary self-reflexive aesthetics have become a decontextu- 
alised formal strategy far more so than a political tool of self-crit- 
ical agitation in contemporary fin du siecle culture — though 
some of the works of Michael Moore and, to a lesser degree, 
Morgan Spurlock are exceptions to the rule — their initial politi- 
cal imperative still has some distant reverberations today. For 
instance, a major turning point in the representation of cinemat- 
ic warfare can be traced to the Viet Nam war and the shifting 
role played by visual media in that conflict. Here, hand-held 
cameras came together with the radical politics of the era to 
charge a given historical moment in such as way as to challenge 
the supposed transparency of the moving image. Yet, as radical 
politics and a certain cynicism about mainstream representa- 
tions of the war came to the forefront in the United States and 
Britain, a series of questions arose: if one cannot trust the docu- 


mentary image on the screen, how does one develop a viable, 
politically engaged way of responding to the Images coming out 
of Viet Nam? 

The Genesis of US 

It Is this quite paradoxical question that Peter Brook and the 
Royal Shakespeare Company attempted to address in the stage- 
play US and in its cinematic adaptation Tell Me Lies, a neo- 
Brechtian analysis of the role played by propagandistic images 
of violence and atrocities with regards to the conflict In Viet 
Nam and a concurrent analysis of how one might intervene 
through the theatre and cinema. In both cases. Brook and the 
RSC demonstrate an acute knowledge of medium-specificity: 
while US reconfigures the relationship between performer, 
script, stage and audience. Tell Me Lies self-reflexively analyses 
the nature of documentary and fictional cinematic representa- 
tion, spectatorship and voyeurism. 

US began as a workshop at the RSC to find a means by which 
to address the question of how to properly or effectively protest 
US actions In Viet Nam in the context of living in London. Brook 
explained the thought process behind the production to the 
actors and theatre workers at the RSC in the following manner: 
"The theatre ought to be able to speak about a subject as cen- 
tral as the Viet Nam war; no play existed that was in any way 
adequate; in working together we should try and create the cir- 
cumstances In which such a play could be written. Over the 
course of three months, the actors, writers, lyricists and Brook 
engaged in various dramatic exercises and scenes that, through 
the workshop process were modified, challenged and at times 
discarded. For a ten-day period the Polish director jerzy 
GrotowskI, best known for his theory and practice of 'poor the- 
atre', worked with the group in order to sharpen the material 
and the actors' approaches to it.s However, no record was kept 
of this workshop, in order to protect the privacy of the actors as 
they went through their exercises, delving deeply Into their own 
responses to the war. Everyone who was part of the group was 
asked to contribute material, but it was left to the writers to 
finalise the play's script. Scriptwriting was made problematic by 
the fact that in the first instance scriptwriter Charles Wood was 
supposed to turn the material arising from the rehearsals into a 
proper script. Wood, however, left in order to work on Richard 
Lester's How I Won the War (UK, 1967) in Germany, featuring 
john Lennon. This left Brook without a proper scriptwriter, and 
Improvisation dominated the process all the more. Eventually, 
Denis Cannan — who co-wrote the screenplay to The Beggar's 
Opera (UK, 1 953) with Brook — joined the team, leading to some 
schisms: coming from a slightly earlier generation, Cannan and 
Brook were disdainful of popular culture, while poet Adrian 
Mitchell and many of the actors wished to incorporate aspects 
of popular music and culture into the performance.^ 

Eventually, the material that was deemed usable was divided 
into two acts: the first act dramatised the effect that the conflict 
had on the characters' everyday lives; the second act presented 
the internal thought processes of the players and the politics of 
Viet Nam. Once this structure was formulated. State censorship 
became an issue once the script was sent to the Lord 
Chamberlain's office (from 1737 to 1968, under the 'Licensing 
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Act 1737' and the 'Theatre Act 1843', the Lord Chamberlain 
was responsible for censoring plays in London, the City of 
Westminster). When the Lord Chamberlain read the script, he 
called the head of the RSC, Peter Hall, to tell him the play was 
"bestial, anti-American and Communist. "•o The Lord 
Chamberlain then argued that he should do whatever in his 
power to make sure that the play is not produced. Only when 
Hall threatened to pull the season at Stratford-Upon-Avon, did 
the Lord Chamberlain relent, but promised that cuts would be 
made. Negotiations went on for quite a while. The backdrop of 
this negotiation was fraught: on the one hand, the Wilson gov- 
ernment was considering abolishing the Lord Chamberlain's 
oversight of the theatre, and so the outright banning of the play 
would seem incongruous. On the other hand, the Lord 
Chamberlain was concerned enough about the play to contact 
the British Foreign Office, worrying that US would hurt Britain's 
'special relationship' with the U.S.’’ 

With the Imminent demise of State censorship on the hori- 
zon, the play opened at the Aldwych (one of the two RSC the- 
atres) on October 13, 1967, ran for fifty performances, mostly 
to a full house, and was greeted with a wide variety of respons- 
es, both positive and negative (including a positive analysis by 
|ean-Paul Sartre, even though he never saw the performance). 
After the play's run concluded. Brook and the RSC decided to 
produce a film version of the work. Yet Tell Me Lies is not an 
adaptation in the traditional sense of the term; it is far more like 
a re-imagining of the theatrical production into a semi-docu- 
mentary cinematic form. 


Tell Me Lies: Missing in Action 

While many films fall through the cracks of cinema history, not 
many truly controversial ones do. This is one of the many rea- 
sons that Tell Me Lies is an anomaly. While Brook's other cinemat- 
ic works such as Lord of the Flies (UK, 1963), Morat/Sode (UK, 
1966) and King Lear (UK, 1971) are often quite rightly recog- 
nised as seminal texts of 1960s cinema, Tell Me Lies is left by the 
wayside in a seemingly arbitrary manner. The reason Tell Me Lies 
Is elided has a great deal to do with the fact that It was one of 
the first English-language films to be critical of America's pres- 
ence in Viet Nam. In a similar manner — however inconceivable 
given the current political and cultural context — a British film 
critical of the United States' actions in Iraq would have been 
marginalised in 2003. Indeed, the film was unable to obtain tra- 
ditional sources of funding, and so seventy individuals from the 
United States financed It. As Michael Billington noted in 2003 in 
regards to the play US, on which Tell Me Lies is based: "Could it, 
or something like it, happen now? As we sleepwalk towards a 
possible war with Iraq, can you imagine the Royal Shakespeare 
Company or the National being cleared for a specially created 
show that put the conflict in context?"’^ No plays were forth- 
coming, but, as if by way of response, Adrian Mitchell, whose 
poem "To whom it may concern" Is set to music as the opening 
song of Tell Me Lies, and from which the film draws its title, 
restaged his reading of the poem (made famous by his perform- 
ance of it in 1965, on a bill with Allen Ginsberg at the Royal 
Albert Hall) by slightly re-writing the lines to the poem, which 
originally concluded: 
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You put your bombers in, 
you put your conscience out, 

You take the human being 
and you twist it all about 
So scrub my skin with women 
Chain my tongue with whisky 
Stuff my nose with garlic 
Coat my eyes with butter 
Fill my ears with silver 
Stick my legs in plaster 
Tell me lies about Viet Nam’^ 

Mitchell revisited the poem as the second Gulf 
War loomed and began performing it again. He 
first did this at an anti-war demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square on October 13, 2001, then on 
November 14, 2003 at an anti-war poetry per- 
formance at the Bloomsbury Theatre in London, 
and finally at a Stop Bush rally again in Trafalgar 
Square on November 23, 2003. The new, revised 
poem now had a new addendum: 

Tell me lies about the war 
Tell me lies about Afghanistan 
Tell me lies about Palestine 
Tell me lies about Cuba 
Tell me lies 

O tell me pretty little lies 
Tell me lies about Iraq! 

Mitchell himself was quite prescient about 
Vietnam, and Britain's role in it and future wars. 
He remarked in a 1968 interview: "[...] I don't 
think they'll [British youth] have to fight in 
Vietnam. But they're going to have to fight a 
white man's war, which is what this whole thing 
is — what this war is. And it's leading up to a glob- 
al white man's war, eventually, maybe twenty, 
thirty years away if we're lucky." Certainly, this 
is an apt description of Bush and Blair's 'war on 
terror' and the global implications of the current 
white man's war against radical Islam. It goes 
without saying, by "if we're lucky," Mitchell 
means that thirty years is better than twenty, but 
the war is nevertheless inevitable. 

Agitprop poetry, Brechtian distanciation and 
the anti-war movement were not the only influ- 
ences on Brook's work. On an aesthetic level. Tell 
Me Lies fits quite comfortably beside contempora- 
neous works such as jean-Luc Godard's La 
Chinoise (France, 1967) and the French omnibus 
film co-ordinated by Chris Marker, Loin du 
Vietnam (France, 1967). For instance, in Godard's 
contribution to Loin du Vietnam, "Camera-oeil", 
the filmmaker sits by a Mitchell camera, and 
ruminates on wanting to make a film about the 
war and then realising the limits of representation 
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of the events in Viet Nam, stating: "'I wanted to show every- 
thing, defoliation, etc. [...] But we are far away, so the best we 
can do is make films — let Vietnam invade us — come in to our 
everyday lives, instead of invading Vietnam with our own sensi- 
bilities. Instead of our invading them with a generosity we 
impose, we should let them Invade us and see what happens. 

In many ways, this is also the philosophy that lies behind Brook's 
work. 

Tell Me Lies also goes far beyond the Brechtian strategies 
found in the other key self-reflexive film of 1960s British cinema: 
Lindsey Anderson's /f...(UK, 1968). Yet, with its subject matter 
and its Brechtian aesthetic challenging some of the dominant 
paradigms of 1960s British cinema— most notably those of the 
social realism of the 'kitchen sink' films — Tell Me Lies Is a film 
largely forgotten today, never discussed within the canon of 
British cinema, and rarely examined as an early Viet Nam film, 
the conflict to which it is an Impassioned response. The only 
other British filmmaker of note engaging in a similar political 
form of cinematic self-reflexivity at the time was Peter Watkins, 
whose film The War Come (UK, 1 967) was banned by the BBC 
upon its completion. It is also of note that Tell Me Lies is not sole- 
ly elided in British film historiographies: while journals such as 
Screen and New Left Review were championing the radical possi- 
bilities of Brechtian aesthetics in the early 1 970s, Tell Me Lies was 
left out of the pantheon of celebrated Brechtian films in this 
newly formed canon. 

For a film now cloaked in utter obscurity, it is all the more 
remarkable that Tell Me Lies includes appearances by Glenda 
jackson, Peggy Ashcroft and Paul Scofield, alongside the likes of 
former 'angry young man' Kingsley Amis, SNCC and Black 
Panther activist Stokely Carmichael (who predicts the imminent 
demise of the White race). Beat poet Allen Ginsburg, British MPs 
Reginald Paget and Tom Driberg and Evening Standard editor 
Peregrine Worthstone. The film is part fiction, part documentary, 
and follows the lives of a group of Londoners trying to come to 
terms with Viet Nam and how to properly protest the war in 
such a way that goes beyond the mere symbols of protest. The 
film postulates a series of questions through the use of different 
modes of address. Mark (Mark jones), a young leftist radical, 
tries to imagine how a Buddhist monk could immolate himself 
in protest against Viet Nam. He asks his partner Pauline (Pauline 
Munro): "Is there anything we care about so much that we'd be 
willing to burn ourselves?" Glenda (Glenda jackson), a Maoist, 
gives lectures and appears as an almost unconscious voice for 
Mark and Pauline, reading quotes from Mao's little red book of 
quotations between them as they sleep, such as: "A revolution 
is not a tea party, or writing an essay, or painting a picture or 
doing embroidery; it cannot be so refined, so leisurely and gen- 
tle, so temperate, kind, courteous, restrained and magnani- 
mous. A revolution is an Insurrection, an act of violence by 
which one class overthrows another." The political trajectory 
of these characters is Intercut with songs, skits and restagIngs of 
protests, demonstrations and acts of resistance undertaken 
against the United States' presence in South East Asia. For 
instance, the story of Norman Morrison is recreated in black and 
white, cinema verite style, with the American Embassy in 
Grosvenor Square standing in for the Pentagon (Morrison, a 


Quaker, immolated himself on the steps of the Pentagon in 
protest against the war— this event is also examined in Loin de 
Vietnam). Found footage of a Buddhist Monk immolating him- 
self in front of an Exxon station In Viet Nam is shown silently, 
while the Londoners wonder If such an act would be of political 
value in Britain. Songs — remarkably, a soundtrack album was 
released on the Gre-Gar label — include the story of Barry 
Bondhus, who dumped two buckets of human shit into the files 
at his draft board as an act of protest. Along with the fictional 
elements. Tell Me Lies includes debates between some of the 
main characters and real-life figures such as Amis and 
Carmichael (which is perhaps one of the most bizarre juxtaposi- 
tions in British film history) while attending a semi-documentary 
party; the two Interviews are split by a musical number called 
"Zapping the Cong," a song and dance number about 
Americans torturing and killing the Viet Cong. Tell Me Lies can 
therefore be seen as a catalogue of ways in which to protest, 
questioning both film form and modes of political action in the 
process. But despite this catalogue, the film does not have an 
answer as to how to bring an end to the conflict, or how to rep- 
resent it without "telling lies." 

Tell Me Lies is sub-titled A Film About London — the film is 
about the British capital In a similar way that Godard's Deux ou 
trois choses que je sais d'elle (France, 1 966) Is about Paris — and It 
is the actions and activities in London, not Viet Nam, that are the 
film's true subject. As such, the film approaches the question of 
Viet Nam from a number of different points of view, reflecting 
the diverse responses that Londoners had to the war. Tell Me Lies 
follows the characters as they struggle through the representa- 
tions of Viet Nam that surround them and try to make sense of 
the quandaries posed by mass-mediated images of carnage and 
destruction. Furthermore, they attempt to discuss the 'proper' 
way for a Londoner to engage in political action. 

As the saturated media coverage of Viet Nam turned the con- 
flict into the first mass-mediated war. Tell Me Lies raised the ques- 
tion of how one responds to the images of death and atrocity. 
Are images of burnt children simply responding to an unspoken 
voyeuristic pleasure? Can other, more gruesome images be 
invoked in order to counteract both the pleasure and distancia- 
tion one feels when viewing these images? Writing on the film 
in 1970, Peter Ohiin, one of the few who paid any serious criti- 
cal attention to the film, noted: 

Tell Me Lies [...] distrusts itself to the nth degree. 
The title seems to refer to the conflicting claims on 
the individual made by the need for truth and the 
simultaneous need for victory in a just cause (which 
might justify lies to obtain the end result desired). 
Throughout the film two characters keep staring at 
the audience as if it were the film projected and 
wondering if this is a semi-documentary fiction film 
or a semi-fictional documentary. [...] Tell Me Lies 
finds itself caught in the trap between on the one 
hand its conviction of the destructive distortions of 
all communications media, and on the other, the 
necessity to act and to use distortive techniques to 
understand this need for action. 
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Brook's film doesn't solve these quandaries as much as attempt 
to address the dubious information provided by mediated 
images themselves. He does this by deploying a number of dif- 
ferent aesthetic strategies, combining the musical, found 
footage, pseudo-cinema verite, interviews, restagings, archival 
footage and Brechtian devices. At the same time, the film con- 
siders whether the use of more brutal and propagandistic 
Images than those emerging from the dominant media are 
needed In order to mobilise people against the war. To this 
extent. Tell Me Lies sets up an opposition that cannot be resolved 
within the film itself. These same questions permeate debates 
about objectivity and the media, on both the left and the right, 
today. The ethics, for instance, of showing photographs of dead 
American soldiers or abused Iraqi men at Abu Graib prison, raise 
similar issues. 

Tell Me Lies cannot only be seen as an anti-American rant (as 
it was received at the time of its release) but also as a self-reflex- 
ive examination of the hypocrisies and contradictions of the 
emerging leftist middle-class. Yet this critique is In some ways 
limiting, as all protest in the UK is reduced to middle-class piety. 
As the review in the Monthly Film Bulletin notes: "[Te// Me Lies] 
denounces the middle-class, garden party atmosphere of British 
protest yet it limits its scrutiny to middle-class protesters In 
N.W.3, making no mention of, for instance, trade union atti- 
tudes to the Vietnam war."^o Perhaps Brook confines his critique 
to the middle-class of London, as this is both where his actors 
and his audience come from. As Nicolas De jongh notes, the 
audience for the RSC were not "[...] sinister left-wingers, protest- 
ing hippies and peaceniks [...]. In fact the people attending RSC 
performances tended to be liberal, young and middle-class. 
This caveat aside. Tell Me Lies questions almost all attempts at 
political engagement. However, the film does not dismiss them 
out of hand; instead Tell Me Lies foregrounds the tensions that lie 
at the heart of middle-class rebellion. Despite this critique not of 


only the U.S., but also of Britain, Tell Me Lies' reception in the 
United States was incredibly hostile — The Christian Science 
Monitor labelled the film "bad taste amounting to obscenity"^^ 
and the film was savagely reviewed by Time, Newsweek, Variety 
and The New York Times — even though other films emerging 
from the continent and from the US Itself were lauded for many 
of the same aesthetic choices, albeit without the scathing indict- 
ment of the War which laid at the heart of Brook's film (the 
British trade journals Kine-Weekly and Monthly Film Bulletin were 
critical but more supportive). Yet, despite the self-conscious 
critique of the impotence of aspects of the New Left, it is the 
attacks on the United States that lead to the film's problems: the 
film was labelled anti-American and pro-Viet Nam. Yet, as 
Brook's noted as he toured the U.S. with the film, it is important 
to analyse what the label anti-American means in this context: 
"[critics] call the film anti-Viet Nam, and at first this surprised me 
until I realised that antl-Viet Nam is a telescoped form of 'anti- 
the-war-ln-Viet Nam'. Anti-Viet Nam in fact means pro-Vlet 
Nam. It Is the same as anti-American — It Is a telescoped phrase 
that should read 'anti-the-wanton-destruction-of-the-American- 
Ideal'. It means pro-America."^** One only needs to look at the 
'War on Terror', the United States' 'you're with us or against us' 
stance towards the UN and European Union in 2003, George W. 
Bush's Patriot Act, the 2004 and 2008 election campaigns, Sarah 
Palin's 'real America' comments and the utter absurdity of 
'Freedom Fries' to see the similarities between media coverage 
of Viet Nam and the present day.^^ 

In a similar manner to the rightist critique launched against 
Michael Moore's Fahrenheit 9/1 1 (2004), the question of 'objec- 
tivity' plagued the American release of Tell Me Lies. Brook's film 
was criticised because it did not conform to the 'rules of televi- 
sion news' — It was not 'objective' — and this was substantiated 
by claims that as It did not show the 'atrocities of the Viet Cong'. 
Therefore, the film was dismissed as one-sided (conveniently for- 



getting the kind of outrage provoked by any sympathetic por- 
trayal of the Viet Cong in mainstream, 'objective' American 
media — the on-going attacks on 'Hanoi' jane Fonda almost forty 
years later being the most salient example of this kind of back- 
lash). The fury raised by Brook's aesthetic choices elided some of 
the other voices in the film. Along with the aforementioned 
presence of Amis, a British actor playing a representative from 
the American Embassy puts forth the American, anti-Communist 
point of view across quite forcefully: 

I want you to understand very clearly just what it is 
you are protesting about when you demonstrate 
outside our embassy. Most of your protests are 
based on a misunderstanding of what this war is 
about. It's really very simple. Vietnam is, at this 
moment, the focal point of a great power struggle. 
We think our way of life is better than that of the 
communists. Believing this, we cannot allow the 
communists to take over South Vietnam. It Is possi- 
ble to make a moral protest against our activities. 
You may say that it's wrong for two great powers to 
be killing innocent people. But if you say that, you 
are, in effect, condemning everything on which 
civilised societies have been based for the past two 
thousand years. History is the story of power strug- 
gles. Those engaged in those struggles have always 
believed they were right. The only morality lies in 
gaining your ends while inflicting as little suffering 
as possible. America is the most powerful nation in 
the history of the world. We think that we're using 
our overwhelming power with more restraint than 
any other nation in the history of the world. This is 
the essence of our moral case.^^ 

Tell Me Lies, however, is not simply an anti-war film. Brook's film 
argues for pacifism, for class struggle and revolution, and for 
more Viet Nams, here implicitly following the argument put 
forth by Frantz Fanon in The Wretched of the Earth and Mao's 
Quotations, among others at the forefront of third world libera- 
tion. Furthermore, while Amis's rant does represent the view 
that the Viet Cong are savage Communists, other points of 
view — and the radical Brechtian aesthetics deployed by Brook — 
undercut this. It is this undercutting to which the American 
reviewers often objected. 

Along these lines, it is interesting to see what was kept out of 
the film. In the play, Glenda jackson makes an impassioned plea 
for revolution and war (its inclusion was contested by many par- 
taking in the play), which is edited substantially and put Into the 
mouth of a middle-aged man in Tell Me Lies. The first part of her 
diatribe in the play, which is excised from the film, reads as fol- 
lows, and is eerily prescient: 

So you end the war in Vietnam. Where's the next 
one? Thailand, Chile, Alabama? The things that will 
be needed are all ready In some carefully camou- 
flaged quartermaster's store. The wire, the rope, the 
gas, the cardboard boxes they use for coffins in 


emergencies. I WANT IT TO GET WORSE! I want it to 
come HERE! I want to see it in an English house, 
among the floral chintzes and the school blazers and 
the dog leads hanging in the hall. I would like us to 
be tested. I would like a fugitive to run to our doors 
and say hide me — and know If we hid him we might 
get shot and If we turned him away we would have 
to remember that forever. I would like to know 
which of my nice well-meaning acquaintances would 
collaborate, which would betray, which would talk 
first under torture — and which would become a tor- 
turer. I would like to smell the running bowels of 
fear, over the English Sunday morning smell of gin 
and the roasting joint, and hyacinth. I would like to 
see an English dog playing on an English lawn with 
part of a burned hand. I would like to see a gas 
grenade go off at an English flower show, and nice 
English ladies crawling in each others' sick. And all 
this I would like to be photographed and filmed so 
that someone a long way off, safe in his chair, could 
watch us In our indignity! 

Here, Brook uses violent imagery to cut to the heart of the ques- 
tion of voyeurism and complicity. It is easy to condemn violence 
seen at a distance; one can easily adopt a stance of moral supe- 
riority to actions taken against 'others'. And yet, the response to 
violence and violent actions changes dramatically when the acts 
are no longer mediated through images; the American response 
to September 1 1, 2001 a little over thirty years later, speaks to 
these differences and offers answers to some of the questions 
posed in the monologue above. Images of dancing, celebrating 
Palestinians offended American viewers after the Twin Towers 
attack; Americans could not comprehend such a callous, 'bar- 
barous' act. Yet most did not see that the West's fascination with 
the bombing of Bagdad during Gulf War Mach I amounted to 
the same kind of distanced spectatorship, which disregarded 
death In a celebration of military power. The following mono- 
logue Is then put In the mouth of a middle-aged man in Tell Me 
Lies as jackson watches on (although this Is part of her speech as 
the Maoist character in the play itselQ^ 

Everyone who doesn't care what goes on — so long as 
it's out of sight — wants it to go on; because if it's 
being done to someone else, they think it won't be 
done to them; and if someone else is doing it, that's 
better than doing it yourself. Every man whose spirit 
is dying, wants it to go on, because that sort of dying 
is better if everyone else dies with you. Everyone 
longing for the day of judgement — wants it to go on. 
Everyone who wants it to be changed, and can't 
change — wants it to go on. It doesn't matter that the 
world will be ash — If your life is ash, you'll want It to 
go on. And that is why it goes on. And why it will get 
worse. And why the catastrophe will come. I want it. 
You want It. They want it. Like lust, it goes on 
because we want it. And as with lust, we suspect 
most of all those who shout loudest, "No!"^^ 
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Of interest here is the relationship between voyeurism, politi- 
cal commitment and imagination. The speech foregrounds 
the mostly unspoken pleasure that the spectator has watching 
images of mass destruction. As Michael Ignatieff writes about 
war (in this case, the war in Kosovo, but applicable across the 
board in terms of contemporary warfare although, quite egre- 
giously, he himself went on to support the Iraq war): ''War 
affords the pleasure of the spectacle, with the added thrill that 
it is real for someone, but not, happily, for the spectator."^® 
Viet Nam can be seen as the beginning of this technological 
distanciatlon, paradoxically taking place at the same time 
when television images of the war in South East Asia seemed 
their most 'real'. Along these lines, Thomas Elsaesser notes 
that: "Even the war In Viet Nam seems in retrospect to have 
been on both sides a battle for the control of enemy territory 
only In order to produce for the world at large images of such 
horror and fascination as might transgress the limits of imagi- 
nation itself. Perhaps this is why silence, and the imagina- 
tion not of the filmmakers but the audience, plays such an 
important role at the conclusion of both US — where the actors 
stop and stare at the audience for minutes on end, after real- 
ising a box full of butterflies, then immolating one (one that 
Is, unbeknownst to the audience, made of paper) — and Tell Me 
Lies — where Mark shows his friend Bob (Robert Langdon 
Lloyd) an image of an unspecified atrocity and asks how long 
he could stare at the image without losing Interest, and how 
long it would take if 'it' walked through the door and the audi- 
ence stares at the door until the film fades to white — infuriat- 
ed audiences who were not provided with closure or answers. 
In the end. Tell Me Lies raises far more questions than it 
answers, but in doing so asks why more questions are not typ- 
ically asked about the representations that surround and bom- 
bard us. As a forgotten, neglected film. It nevertheless clearly 
resonates with our present condition. 
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Deciphering Lust, Caution 



ALICE SHIH 


Lust, Caution (Se, jie), the film which took the Golden Lion at the Venice Film Festival in 2007, was 
director Ang Lee's return to Asian filmmaking after Crouching Tiger, Hidden Dragon (2000). After 
receiving the Oscar for Brokeback Mountain in 2005, Lee became a hot property in Hollywood but 
he chose to return to Asia for his follow-up. That was a surprise to some Americans, but the 
reported themes of sex and violence in this upcoming film were the biggest surprise of all. Lee's 
previous works were considered by most to be mild and restrained and a departure from his pre- 
vious style would be "out of character". 

"I was just following the story," Lee said when I asked him why. "People consider me a gen- 
tle character, as reflected in the sentiment of 
my previous works; but I found that I had 
used up everything on the outer surface of 
my temperament, so I decided to go deeper 
inside of myself to explore. It took courage to 
express another side of me, to allow it to sur- 
face. I struggled when I was making this film, 
while I was at ease In my other films. I con- 
sidered this exploration another way to 
expose real emotions. If I kept doing things 
that were easy, I wouldn't be trying my best. 
So I decided that it was time to face my dark- 
er side. I can sincerely express real emotions 
this way. I guess everybody has their dark 
side which no one wants others to know 
about. Yet, if I kept repeating myself, I would 
find it boring, like clockwork. Another impor- 
tant factor was Eileen Chang's inspiring 
novella; it sparked my creativity and pushed 
me to new ideas. So I boldly accepted the 
challenge." 

Eileen Chang's Novella Se, jie was first 
published in Taiwan in 1978. The story was 
set in the 1 940's and it was considered a very 
personal piece for the author, as Eileen was 
once married to Hu Lancheng, a japanese 
collaborator in wartime China. Some report- 
ed that the writing process was so painful that it took her more than twenty years to finish this 
story. The piece is less than thirty pages in length, gripping and powerful, yet not rich in details. 
It seemed that the author wanted the readers to fill in the details themselves, not because she did 
not do her research well, but because certain mistakes or regrets were better left unsaid when 
they were already perceived. 

Lee and his screenwriting team ended up filling in a lot of the details as motivations are need- 
ed In the narrative structure of a film. "You have to be prepared that the public, especially Eileen 
Chang's fans, will have a lot of negative comments whenever you do any of her adaptations. Her 
words are impossible... Words are words and a film is a film," Lee explained. "Making a movie 
doesn't mean that we are doing an Interpretation of the words; I'm not trying to put the words 
on the screen. I kept telling my writing team that the novella was just the beginning, not an 
unchangeable end point. As you can tell from reading the book, it reads like a fantasy in some 
places. Using characters to play out the words in a literary text that is not so logical doesn't work. 
You will encounter a lot of problems if you do it this way. A film has its own structure." 

The writers, Wang Hulling and |ames Schamus, enriched the original story with their imagina- 
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lion, filling in lots of gaps in the characters' maturation, which is 
like a signature stamp in all Ang Lee's films. They brought to the 
screen a rich depiction of the characters' gradual loss of inno- 
cence, both for the women and the men, which was absent from 
Chang's text. Our protagonist Wong Chia Chi, played by Tang 
Wei, was still an up-and-coming university student performer 
when her friend persuaded her to try smoking, saying that it 
would help her with her on stage performance. Scenes later, after 
she was deeply involved in the plot to kill Yee, she is seen offering 
her friend her own packet of cigarettes and smoking like a pro. 
These character-revealing details were put in by the team to help 
the audience understand the changes in our characters. 

A major scene which depicted graphic violence was also writ- 
ten in to bridge an important gap in the story, and that was the 
scene when Tsao, played by Chin Kar Lok, came to the students' 
apartment after Yee's departure. He exposed their scheme and 
was attacked. The group managed to pin him down and he was 
not a threat to them anymore at that moment. Yet Kuang, played 
by Wang Leehom, raging with hatred at this traitor, could not 
forego this opportunity to kill a spy and started stabbing him. The 
other males in the group lost their humanity and joined in this 
frenzy. This explicit scene was a completely new creation for the 
screen. "That killing scene was actually added in at a later stage, 
at the final few drafts," Lee said. "This scene Is very important to 
me. Other members of the group, like Kuang, weren't being 
depicted much in the plot. The girl has her moment of loss of 
innocence, so do the boys. They kill to prove their manhood, as 
if it was their coming-of-age ritual." 

The three-year gap between the fall of the Hong Kong opera- 
tion and Its resumption in Shanghai is also missing in the novella. 
"I think that It is necessary for us to journey through this period 
with Wong after she sacrificed her virginity for nothing when Yee 
left Hong Kong in a hurry," Lee recalled. "I found that the char- 
acter of Wong carried a lot of Eileen Chang herself In it— her point 
of view about love, her belief in love and the way she loved. I read 
her other books and I can get a sense of how she felt and how she 
carried herself In these three years. Yet, a low point in the middle 
of the movie is uninteresting. You need to shake and wake the 
audience at this point. How she made it through this period is 
Important for the audience as we can then understand why she 
would take her next steps. In order to make a good film, you have 
to take elements that are interesting and expand them. 
Otherwise, it wouldn't be possible for me to hold my head up in 
front of Eileen Chang." Lee has proved himself very worthy in 
enriching the story with all kinds of visual details, and through 
these details, viewers are given more clues to the story. 

"But if you pay attention, nothing is trivial," said Mr. Yee to 
Mak Tai Tai. This line pretty much describes my experience when 
I was watching Lust, Caution. Lee has chosen to delight viewers 
who pay attention to both the visuals and the audio, as the way 
to appreciate this film is certainly by discovering how the visual 
element compliments what Is missing in the audio, or points up 
the mismatch between the two. The dialogue, which sometimes 
contradicts the action on screen, uncovers the hidden layers of 
deception and adds depth and mystery. The visual design con- 
veys a lot of information and back-story to the viewer without 
saying a word. Hence, a secret exchange happens between the 


director and the more sophisticated members of the audience, 
and these added bonuses are not picked up by those who do not 
pay enough attention. 

Mainstream commercial films and most TV production nowa- 
days are produced to please an audience who can follow the 
story without paying much attention. What you hear the charac- 
ters say mostly matches their action on screen. Viewers usually 
end up seeing talking heads telling others exactly what they are 
doing. People watching a show can easily multi-task, like text- 
messaging on their blackberries in theatres. Housewives who are 
doing the dishes are still able to follow the plot for most of the 
films produced these days. Fortunately, Lust, Caution, is not one 
of these films. 

Listening to the dialogue, one would never suspect that Mrs. 
Yee, played by joan Chen, has a clue that Wong (Mak Tai Tai) is 
having an affair with her husband. She speaks to Mak ever so car- 
ingly and is so friendly, she even invites Mak to live in their house. 
Not one line in the whole script expresses jealousy or anger. Yet 
viewers can see the fire in her eyes when she looks, glances or 
gazes at Mak. By inviting Mak to play mahjong and even to live 
with her, viewers can tell that Mrs. Yee Is using the tactic of "Keep 
your friends close, but keep your enemies closer." She does have 
one line in the script when she tells Mak and Yee to back off, and 
that is at the breakfast table when she says that Mr. Yee's feet are 
cold at night and he needs a herbal supplement. She is trying to 
make Mak understand that she is still sharing her husband's bed 
and Mak should wise up. Mrs. Yee did it in such a mild and civil 
manner that some of the audience did not pick up this clue. 

"My character as Mrs. Yee is not particularly likeable as this 
story is about Yee and Mak," joan smiled. "I was trying to give 
this wife some charm, grace and humour. Young people may not 
know how to handle her predicament, but she has been through 
a lot and nothing much could make her lose control. She also sees 
beyond her relationship with him on a purely emotional level, 
understanding that there is more than just love and affection in a 
relationship." Her behaviour, atypical for the Western world, was 
very typical at the time for Chinese housewives who had unfaith- 
ful husbands. The mild and forbearing virtue of Chinese women 
is on full display in this scenario, except that she was not love-sick 
like Madame Butterfly; she swallowed her pride to avoid scandal. 
In Chinese society, nothing could be worse than losing face and 
becoming the laughing stock of your social circle. The stakes are 
high and she could lose even more if that happened. 

There are other elements in the film which are inherently 
Chinese, even the title. "Lust, Caution" is a well-translated English 
title from the original Chinese text "Se, jie", with "Lust" meaning 
"Se" and "Caution" meaning "jie", but the original Chinese char- 
acters of "Se" and "jie" carry additional meaning. "Se", apart 
from meaning "lust", also means "colour", and "jie" is constant- 
ly mentioned throughout the story as it literally means "ring". 
The object which was discussed in the very first scene, and also 
brought about the downfall of our heroine at the end, is the dia- 
mond ring, which symbolizes a lifetime of happiness in marriage 
for most women. The duality of the meaning of the title gives the 
story an added dimension. 

There are so many details that are inherently Chinese in this 
film, that it is hard for a worldwide audience to appreciate it fully. 
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For example, part of the story is told through mahjong tactics. 
Wong lost a lot of money as she could not concentrate on her 
mahjong tiles, while upholding her assumed identity of Mak. For 
Mrs. Yee and the other players, mahjong was not about winning 
money but a hobby to pass the time and share hot gossip. Mrs. 
Yee was always kind and accommodating to Mak on the surface, 
but she was shrewd and merciless when she played the game. 
She knew what tiles Mak wanted, but she would not release them 
when they were in her possession. She was always in control, 
judging by the way she played, until Mr. Yee came on board. 

Mr. Yee, played by Tony Chiu Wai Leung, was also a mahjong 
pro. He happened to be sitting to the left of Mak, which was a 
crucial position as he would have his turn to draw and discard in 
the round before Mak, who would then be in a position to "'eat 
up (Chi)", or benefit from what he discarded to create a meld of 
a sequence of three. He knew Mak wanted "Circle" tiles and dis- 
carded a "7 Circle". Mak responded by calling "Chi", yet Mrs. Yee 
from across the table called "Pong", which declared her priority 
to acquire that "7 Circle" tile, as she wanted it for a meld of three 
of a kind. Mak was disappointed, but not for long, for when the 
next round came, Mr. Yee discarded another "7 Circle" and this 
time Mak with delight "Chi"ed it with no rival. It is very unusual 
for someone to discard tiles that are in pairs. In this case, Mr. Yee 
clearly possessed a pair of "7 Circles" and he was giving them up 
to help Mak. When Mak managed to win this hand with Mr. Yee's 
continuous supply of "Circle" tiles, Mrs. Yee queried why he 
would play his hand the way he did. Thus we see in this scene the 
drama of rivalry and favouritism built, not on words, but through 
mahjong tactics. 

The character of Mr. Yee is also complex. His job as the secret 
spy chief for the Japanese invader made him a ruthless and threat- 
ening figure. He was stone cold on the outside, but there were 
slips here and there that showed he might still have some 
redeeming qualities. When a note was given to Mak which 
marked "2B" as the location of their first date in Shanghai, the 
likeness of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was printed on the top right-hand cor- 
ner of the notepad. The national hero's picture was also hung on 
the wall of Yee's study, which revealed the respect that Yee had 
for the honourable Dr. Sun as the father of the Chinese nation. If 
he was a heartless traitor of his own people, he would have had 
the Japanese Emperor on the wall instead. The set design serves 
as a silent narrator throughout this film. Most of the time, the 
director does not say what kind of location the characters are in, 
but the viewers can find the clues on the screen. 

Before the scene of the two main characters' first sexual 
encounter, Yee had his driver drop Mak off outside a building, and 
asked her to go up to "2B". Mak had no clue where she was. Was 
it a hotel or Yee's secret apartment? No information was available. 
Mak slowly entered, and stopped in front of some furniture. She 
touched the table top and found it dusty, the place looked like it 
had been empty for a while, more like an abandoned apartment 
than a hotel. On the wall behind Mak, above the dusty table, an 
unknown family picture of four was hung. Who would leave their 
family picture still hanging on the wall when they moved away, 
unless they had to leave In a hurry, or maybe the family were taken 
away by force and they were unable to bring anything along. Then, 
how did Yee manage to gain access to this abandoned apartment 


for his personal use? No words were used here, but the set gave us 
a hint that Yee had probably arrested this family and was able to 
confiscate their property for his own use. The set tells you what kind 
of a person he was. 

Another scene where the set does the talking was when the 
group of students were still in Hong Kong. Kuang was entertain- 
ing Tsao, hoping that this traitor would hook them up with Yee. 
They were feasting and drinking with some women. It looked like 
a restaurant, but when Kuang stepped out of the building to 
meet his friends, we saw that there were well-dressed women 
standing aimlessly by the entrance with empty looks in their eyes 
and cigarettes in their hands. Could they be prostitutes waiting 
for a customer? When the camera tilts up to the second floor, we 
see the shadow of a woman, alone by the window, fanning her- 
self, and we know at that instant that this is Indeed a brothel! 

Ang Lee is a master of emotional story-telling. He Is particular- 
ly successful in showing the change In his characters' emotions, 
which in turn propels the narrative forward. Through the changes 
in his characters, the story progresses logically. For Wong Chia 
Chi, who pretended to be Mak Tai Tai, her journey was a sad case 
of extreme method acting. She had to be able to fool her own 
self, otherwise she would not be able to fool such a suspicious 
person as Mr. Yee. By blurring the character that she had to play 
and her real identity, she toed a dangerous line and slipped over 
to the wrong side. Her gradual descent was evident in the 
sequential sex scenes, as the expression on her face gradually 
shifted from pure pain at the beginning, to the appreciation of 
painful pleasure by the end of the third exchange. She wanted 
the team to kill Yee as soon as possible, as she could sense that 
she was falling deeper and deeper In love with the enemy. 

Art indeed imitates life, as the Inability of actors to pull them- 
selves out of a character is evident everywhere, like renowned 
actors Marlon Brando, Dustin Hoffman and In this film, Tony Chiu 
Wai Leung. "The characters that I portray always affect my private 
life. I will gradually leave that character when the shoot is over. 
That is part of my profession. I have been like this for the past 
twenty-five years. It was good that I had another character lined 
up after Lust, Caution and I could shift towards the new character 
faster. That helped me leave the character more easily. When 
I was doing Wong Kar Wai's films, there were times when I 
couldn't leave the characters for a few years. I would have to play 
the soundtrack of the movie on a sleepless night to get closer to 
that character again, as I missed him so much. I guess this is how 
it Is for actors. Usually the deeper you get Into the character, the 
longer It takes you to leave." 

A good film also stays with the viewers: the more thought- 
provoking the film, the longer it stays. For a film so rich In cinemat- 
ic language, superb performances and meticulous directorial execu- 
tion, revisiting Lust, Caution would be a delight, as the audience will 
be able to pick up previously undiscovered details, time after time. 

Alice Shih is a Toronto-based film journalist, and a board mem- 
ber of the Toronto Reel Asian International Film Festival. She Is a 
frequent contributor for CineAction and POV. Her critique on films 
can also be heard on Fairchild Radio, the national Chinese radio 
broadcaster in Canada. She specializes in world films, especially 
films from Asia, the Asian diaspora and Canada. 
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On The Road to 
Renewed Relevance 

JACQUES TATI'S TRAFIC 

DAN LALANDE 


Even among Tati-philes, it is clas- 
sified, at best, a pleasant coda. 
But Jacques Tati's Trafic, back on 
the autoroute in the form of a 
stylish, 2 DVD set, finds itself 
again on the road to relevance, 
the product of a delirious 
political period of rising gas 
prices, environmental erosion, 
technological ubiquity, and 
insatiable consumerism — each a 
conspirator in the moral double- 
take being performed by our 


If Les Vacances de Mr. Hulot cleverly demonslraled that man's 
capacity for pleasure was suffering from increased constriction, 
and Mon Oncle poetically eulogized the folkway-fertile 'vieux 
Cartier' that was its genetic genesis, Trade, Tati's underrated ide- 
ological road movie, quietly adds that man, now metallically 
sealed off from the capacity for genuine experience, barely feels 
the loss any more. The little piece of Paris In which Hulot civilly 
revelled among stray dogs, sunshine-seeking songbirds and 
charmingly mischievous children Isn't even a dot In the rear view 
mirror. Man has zipped passed It, along layers of oppressive 
overpasses. Into a noisy, hermetic jungle, where mishaps, break- 
downs and murmured moments of miscommunicatlon populate 
the pathways of the planet as much as the steering wheel-steril- 
ized nose pickers and yawners one finds behind the wheel. 

By this time — the third appearance of Tati's trademark char- 
acter — Hulot, too. Is part of this absurdly progressive universe, a 
resigned recruit by way of his role as designer of an absurdly 
accessorized camper, created by the company for which he 
indifferently toils for an Amsterdam auto show. 

Yes, the still recognizable Hulot, with his high-wire gait and 
bird-like movements, remains the perpetual outsider, facilitating 
the classic comic formula of the bumbling innocent set loose 
against a stuffy, functionary backdrop , but his newfound servil- 
ity serves as a telling comment on the diminished role of the 
artist in an increasingly deracinated society, devalued by the 
silently unstoppable energies of Industrialization, commerce and 
crass commercialism (as does a choice running gag on the 
awarding of free busts of famous artists by a gas station.) 

The Hulot-designed camper falls to make it to the auto show 
on schedule, the victim of mounting motorway mousetraps. 
This simple, allegorical narrative would have been enough in 
and of itself to drive home Tati's point. But the painterly Tati, 
with his equation of film as wall-sized canvas, does not keep 
statements In the booty of linearity. 

With his Sunday Intellectual's bent for making his audiences 
work at least a little, Tati hides the tidbits of his thesis like Easter 
eggs. They are In the periodic montages of the people trapped 
in traffic, the frustrating lulls between the gags, the garbled 
cross-European overlapped by his anonymous human subjects; 
put together, what rolls off the assembly line is a silently subver- 
sive meditation on an urban fate in which human Interaction Is 
the delicate domain of happenstance. Even then, Tati adds, 
we're all much too lost in our own subjective rituals to appreci- 
ate the cosmic quirk. 

If Playtime, the abstract epic released before this film that is 
considered Tati's masterwork, failed to register with the public, 
and Trade remains considered, despite the much loved Hulot's 
return, just as much of a disappointment, the fault lies not in the 
subtext of these films but In the democratization of the gags; at 
the time of their production, Tati was still suffering the after 
effects of a car accident (Inspiring Trade?), seriously restricting his 


onscreen abilities. Considered alongside his growing frustration 
over being kept in the straitjacket of Hulot, one can almost for- 
give the assignation of both films' wittiest moments to less expe- 
rienced players. We laugh, but It is laughter cut to the quick by 
the realization that each gag would have been better performed 
by the master. Another consequence of this circumstance Is 
Trade's periodic pedantry. While what was once said of Chaplin, 
that he made films great only by appearing In frame enough 
times, could never be said of the more directorially ambitious Tati, 
nevertheless, from Playtime onward, the man is seriously missed. 

Such Issues with his work, however, never appear to have 
bothered him. Tati, from the daughter-produced documentary 
that accompanies the DVD: "I think flaws are vital. They are part 
of total artistic freedom." 

And that, with Trade, Is exactly what we get: the purest 
expression of an artist who has negotiated the slippery roads of 
critical acclaim, international success, falls from box office grace 
and journalistic indifference; finally, he finds beyond those 
bumptious byways a vagary-free expanse where he is free to 
leave impressions big or small, as is his wont, for the few still 
devoted to his travails who might appreciate them. 

Small wonder then that In Trade, much more than in his 
other films, Tati takes all the time he wishes setting up a gag. 
The longer the set up, in fact, the funnier the joke: the long, 
lonely walk with the empty gas can along the highway — until a 
fellow traveler, identical gas can In tow, appears across the 
road... the prolonged crawl up the ivy of the country home, 
until at last the doorstep lovers appear, to have their midnight 
kiss disrupted by the falling pocket change of the suspended 
Hulot... the trio of references to the moon landing — as Tati looks 
to a heaven just as archly mechanized as his conception of life 
on earth; even In the netherworld, he conjoins, there is no 
escape! — until the slo-mo emulation of the astronauts' gestures 
by a pair of playful mechanics. 

And for all that he has comically endured, what does Hulot, 
at the conclusion of Trade, get? Fired, of course, in true comic 
film fashion, for failing to fulfil his professional duties. 
Predictably, there Is no visible reaction, no close-up or other 
vehicle to bridge the gap between protagonist and audience; 
just a Keatonesque sight gag — a walk, under open umbrella, 
against a sea of same, washing Hulot back to the sidewalk shore 
— and a closing wide of those same wet walkers waddling Idly 
between rows of symmetrically stationed cars: man's rendezvous 
with anonymity, courtesy of Pontiac, purchasing power and the 
premium of progress. 

With our current thirst for oil resulting in everything from the 
devastation of Iraq to the precariousness of the home economy, 
one cannot help but continue to see ourselves in Tati's full- 
screen version of this obtuse oblivion. 

Dan Lalande Is a screenwriter and educator living in Ottawa. 
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The Art of 
Persuasion 

OR: HAVE YOU SEEN 
THIS MAN'S FILMS LATELY? 


DANIEL STEFIK 

It appears that the discipline of cinema studies is entering an 
unprecedented stage, following a brief, misguided excursion 
into the realm of what has been dubbed the 'post-theory' era in 
cinema studies. A fairly recent survey of this precarious field — 
doubly unsettling in terms of both the state of film criticism and 
the state of the medium itself — entitled Reinventing Film Studies 
provides a case in point. In It, the editors have assembled a 
range of texts that explore issues pertaining to a number of aes- 
thetic, historical, and more generally, theoretical issues sur- 
rounding the past, present, and future (i.e. multimedia and dig- 
ital formats) of film theory and criticism. Bill Nichols' key text, an 
articulation of this less-than-desirable state, accordingly titled 
Film Theory and the revolt against the master narratives, con- 
structs a compelling argument calling for a return to a climate 
wherein the art of theorizing projects as "a representation of 
how we wish to engage with the world. This change In atti- 
tude reflects the underlying assumptions about the status and 
role of Intellectuals and points to an earlier incarnation of a sim- 
ilar debate in the late sixties writings of Noam Chomsky.^ 
Chomsky's appeal was aimed at addressing and confronting 
American imperialism and more specifically the stale intellectu- 
al and critical climate during America's widely contested Inter- 
ventions in Southeast Asia. In American Power, he argued for the 
need to question the numerous levels of consent — at the level 
of both government and media — powers that conspired to con- 
trol the flow and order of information. Equally collaborative In 
this war of words and images were "academic apologists", 
essentially intellectuals who were unwilling to commit to their 
intellectual duties, duties that could potentially place their aca- 
demic titles in jeopardy.^ Echoes of Nichols' timely appeal can 
be observed in a recent issue of CineAction wherein Richard 
Rushton provides a suitable critique of the relatively new yet 
essentially limited paradigm that is audience research. Rushton 
vies to return (at least a portion of) film studies to proper film 
interpretation with the ultimate goal of offering "ways In which 
the world might be changed"; we should not strain to identify a 
trend here, one that projects an awareness and perception of 
film studies as primarily a humanity, where scientifically inspired 
methodologies hold less ground. 

This motion towards even the realm of possibility was 
enough to inspire an act of critical resuscitation on my part, and 


In the following pages I will state my case for a renewed interest 
in a most underrated and neglected work of art, Alejandro 
jodorowsky's Holy Mountain (1 973). Furthermore, this Is but one 
specimen culled from a much larger group of films such as 
Benoit Delepine and Gustave de Kervern's Avida (2006) that 
underscore our need to revise the current state of film criticism, 
or risk banishing potentially great artworks to the dustbins of 
film history. 

The history surrounding the release of jodorowsky's third fea- 
ture is a curious one, and even a meagre knowledge of it strikes 
one as being strangely conspiratorial. A most ambitious produc- 
tion, It was funded graciously by none other than john Lennon 
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and Yoko Ono via their producer Allen Klein, to the tune of one 
and a half million dollars, and was the most expensive Mexican 
film produced to date. Following jodorowsky's abandonment 
of Pauline Reage's 1954 sado-erotic bestseller The Story of O, 
Klein chose to shelve the former's films until very recently. 
Nevertheless, Holy Mountain has often been credited as the film 
that ushered in the midnight (cult) screenings that evolved in 
cine-clubs across the globe, thanks in part to the success of 
Jodorowsky's earlier metaphysical western^ El Topo 969). A few 
years ago, during a stint at a local repertory cinema, I could 
fondly recall having to turn film enthusiasts away from the box 
office because our Friday and Saturday evening screenings were 


sold out. Even then, and most regrettably, the film has been 
grossly underrated, barely receiving a single mention In any 
major film history text, aside from Thompson and Bordwell's 
Film History: An Introduction, which trivially likens two of his fea- 
tures to "having traces of the Surrealist impulse."^ How could a 
film with such a reputation be omitted from the canons of film 
history? Could there have been a deliberate attempt on the part 
of film historians to sideline the film, along with the majority of 
Jodorowsky's rather impressive output? Or is this a classic case of 
the film's release coinciding rather unfortunately with the 
decline of the Marxist paradigm in cinema studies, given the 
increasing pressure and Institutionalization of cinema studies In 
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academic circles since the late sixties? These types of questions 
beg a closer look at the film, particularly in light of the argu- 
ments and general call to arms that Nichols and others have 
recently put forth. 

In an academic discipline where film texts are far too often 
plugged into formulas to evidence how well a work conforms to 
a methodology — or better yet, to prove how well a conceptual 
framework stands on its own — there will be very little room to 
acknowledge, let alone appreciate a film like Holy Mountain. 

El Topo 


That Is not to say that the film doesn't lend itself to a myriad of 
conceptual frameworks or avenues of exploration of Its content; 
however, here the operative word Is lend, and not offer. Besides, 
at a second glance psychoanalysts could have a field day with 
the diversity of complex relationships and unconscious motiva- 
tions which unite the film's pantheon of (rather absurdist) char- 
acters. Formalists and semioticians might find the film puzzling, 
but no shortage of signs and referents are presented from which 
to draw conclusions as to how the film functions, either in con- 
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junction with other films of the period or as a work of significa- 
tion; champions of post-colonialism would find much to appre- 
ciate given that the film was shot in Mexico by a Chilean film- 
maker (born of Jewish Russian immigrants) and explores, in an 
albeit episodic fashion, the effects of colonialism on the Third 
World; and who could leave out the Marxists? They knew they 
were sitting on a goldmine, confronted with a film that could 
serve as a rallying point for the left In terms of its exhibition and 
reception (and distribution) history and as a work which 



explored (re)-presentations of those functions in society at 
large. In fact, I would argue that jodorowsky's project often 
reads (in part) like a faithful adaptation of Karl Marx's Dos 
Capital (1867), a feat that certainly would have Inspired 
Elsenstein's own (purported) desire to do the same a few 
decades earlier. Yet, the approach that should bear the most 
fruit, at least to anyone curious enough to approximate the 
film's no less than intoxicating effect on audiences, would be as 
a phenomenology of the impressively unique film experience 
that Holy Mountain has to offer. 

Having only hinted at the possibilities that Holy Mountain 
offers with respect to critical reflections, how is it that the body 
of criticism surrounding such a controversial and arguably Impor- 
tant film be so scant?^ Unfortunately, the status quo has it that 
films have to be written about (and to a lesser extent — canon- 
ized) in order to find their ways into the classrooms of our edu- 
cational institutions, and by the time they attain this cinematic 
rite of passage their potential urgency as cultural artefacts has 
often worn off. Though to jodorowsky's credit (and in my hum- 
ble opinion), the film's aesthetic merit and purely Innovative style 
and content should have garnered him a special mention in the 
annals of film history. David Bordwell, are you listening? 

The time Is nigh to placate the reader with several examples 
from the film that will better situate the argument at hand, but 
not without a slight contextualization using Nichols' Illuminat- 
ing thoughts on the use of rhetoric in the arts, more specifically 
In cinema. 

Nichols' exposition of the concept of rhetoric Is crucial to 
understanding the complex Inner workings of a film such as Holy 
Mountain. Spectators who are used to more traditional 
approaches to narrative filmmaking will certainly find the expe- 
rience the film has to offer a confounding one in the least, 
though according to the dictum of the rhetorical form this only 
works to the film's advantage and Is actually what makes 
jodorowsky's film so successful on Its own terms. Rather than 
proffering the concept of rhetoric as "a bag of elocutionary 
techniques and propagandistic protocols", Nichols instead 
argues for the following remarks: (rhetoric is) "embodied. 
Impassioned, situated and purposeful." A primary criterion of 
the rhetorician is to produce an effect, one that is above all cor- 
poreal. For those subscribing to its charms — (and I would cer- 
tainly Include Harmony Korine and Bruno Dumont in this camp, 
each being Idiosyncratic filmmakers who for the most part 
ensure the supremacy of images over words) -rhetoric Is highly 
sought after for its capacity to move the viewer, in terms of how 
he or she exists In the world. Calling attention to the conflict 
between philosophy and religion in matters of knowledge, 
Nichols anchors his argument historically: 

"Before Marx, Freud, and the phenomenon of the 
commodity fetish, religion challenged philosophy to 
the ground of truth. The paradox of the trinity is a 
spiritualized way of representing the idea of the Word 
made flesh that began, in the West, with Greek orato- 
ry and the rhetoric of embodied thought and that 
painting, sculpture, poetry and music carried forward. 
It continues with cinema and visual culture."^ 
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lodorowsky places us at this crucial juncture from the opening 
of his film. During the credit sequence we are introduced to a 
figure cloaked in black (played by jodorowsky himself), with two 
women sitting across from him. The figures are framed symmet- 
rically within an entirely wallpapered room, which according to 
its pattern and layout has the effect of manipulating spatial per- 
ception. This choice in setting appears motivated by a desire to 
place the sequence out of the bounds of time, and stands in 
sharp contrast to a more conventional churchgoing experience; 
It also allows for increasing emphasis on the gestures themselves 
that will make up the scene. The sequence involves a series of 
highly ritualized gestures, the priest-like figure preparing a white 
cloth dipped in liquid, used to cleanse the women of their 
made-up faces. He then proceeds in removing their artificial 
nails, adornments, and clothes and finally shaves their heads 
before ^turning their bare craniums under the brim of his hat. 
The scene seems to hint at the power structures that are hidden 
in religious rituals (the confessional not withstanding), and 
attempts to reveal certain religious practices for the mighty and 
authoritative gestures that they often appear to be. In addition, 
the Images propose a critique of power in a Foucaultian sense; 
"(religious) power is tolerable only on condition that it mask a 
substantial part of Itself."^ |odorowsky's images propose an 
attack on the very edifice of power that seeks to control and 
repress human sexuality. 

During the sequence, which lasts almost two and a half min- 
utes, not a single word of dialogue is uttered. However, the 
images are accompanied by an ensemble of chanting voices and 
clattering noises, each evoking a sense of Impending doom. 
There Is certainly a rhetorical hand at work here, most apparent 
in the style of montage that stitches each carefully composed 
shot together In a rather forced manner. Some viewers might 
liken this approach to a form of brainwashing (though others 
might prefer to use the lighter, less menacing term 'didacti- 
cism'), yet I'd argue that the sequence manages to tap into our 
subconscious processes In a manner that is simultaneously liber- 
ating and dreadful. Dreadful because the "devious and supple 
mechanisms of power" are being affronted, challenged by a 
filmmaker concerned with the roots and origins of religious 
power.9 jhe sequence's beauty lies in this albeit temporary 
occupation (by the spectator) of an abstruse state, nestled 
somewhere between our logical and subconscious processes, 
jodorowsky grounds his Images and sounds in a rhetoric that 
persuasively returns us to the body, to a locus of "entangled 
bodies, of texts and viewers.''^® This highly existential, visceral 
style of filmmaking has no equivalent in dialogue-driven films, 
nor does It find a match In films that strive for a more objective 
manner of representation, jodorowsky implicates us in these rit- 
ual and sacred (re)enactments that tend to appeal to our corpo- 
real as well as mental processes. Granted there are many of us 
who would much rather avoid deeper states of awareness and 
being, and choose to focus on states that assert our one-dimen- 
siality (to borrow a term from Herbert Marcuse), and rightfully 
so. But for those searching for experiences that contest the sur- 
face of things, there is always the deeply metaphysical, always 
existential cinema of Alejandro jodorowsky. 

My reading of the sequence Is but one possible interpreta- 


tion, abetted by the film's rhetorical form that is arguably one its 
most prominent features. Umberto Eco's theory of the open 
work Is particularly useful in shedding light on this approach to 
filmmaking. The univocal message that Is characteristic of a 
more standardized Catholic ritual is substituted for one that is 
revised, "untranslatable, lively, and persuasive."' ’ Therefore, this 
model of semantic content provides the viewer with an abun- 
dance of information — "not the kind of information that enrich- 
es one's knowledge of the concepts to which it refers, but rather 
a kind of aesthetic information that rests on formal value, on the 
value of the message as an essentially reflexive act of communi- 
cation." Again, this might be one of the reasons that 
jodorowsky's films are prone to Increase one's awareness of sub- 
conscious processes.'^ 

Blaming the lack of critical response to jodorowsky's films on 
the limited distribution of his filmography is an argument that 
might have been justified in the past (our tendency to rely on 
VHS and DVD formats and available distribution channels can 
limit our choice of films), but thanks to jodorowsky's controver- 
sial, rewarding, and finally accessible films, we can only hope 
that a space will be cleared in the textbooks of film history, a 
much deserved space that will give this filmmaker's tall visions 
their due. 

Daniel Stefik teaches film studies at the Mel Hoppenhelm 
School of Cinema (Concordia University) and communication 
studies at Vanier College, both in Montreal. He has a wide range 
of Interests in the field of cinema though he is particularly fond of 
realism in the cinema, especially in the work of Bruno Dumont. 
He is also a practicing musician and an aspiring composer. 
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a production and exhibition history of Holy Mountain. 
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1 1 Umberto Eco, The Open Work (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1989), 94. 

1 2 For those interested in pursuing this manner of cinematic address, David 
Lynch's films provide great results. It is perhaps useful to mention that 
both filmmakers espouse some forms of surrealism in the cinema (in terms 
of visuals or narrative construction) and both filmmakers are champions of 
transcendental meditation, a form of meditation that most likely affects 
each filmmakers' creative impulse. 
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